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OHAPTER II. 


Urrer ty destitute or the means whereby to live, our 
newly married couple found themselves thrown on 
the wide world, with nothing but their devoted 
love for each other to solace and sustain them. 

But Howard was a husband, and as such he felt it 
to be his bounden duty to bestir himself in order 
to procure an honest livelilood. 

And he did bestir himself, and with energy too; 
but all his endeavours to obtain a permanent situa- 
tion were wholly fruitless; for he was too genteel 
(so said the people to whom he applied), too 
learned, and too inexperienced in all business de- 
taila to undertake the place of book-keeper; and 
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after any other calling, Howard Bolding had not 
sufficient confidence in his own abilities to venture. 

Now and then, however, he continued to obtain 
a little employment; but his chances of doing so 
soon became fewer and fewer, and at length, gaunt 
poverty sat on his hearth, and filled his home with 
sadness and despair. 

Annie was silent mid all their troubles; that is to 
say, she uttered no complaint whatever, but bore 
with patience and with earnest fortitude every trial 
that presented itself. She reproached herself with 
being the cause of Howard's misfortunes, and re- 
frained from increasing his sufferings by any men- 
tion of her own. 

Her husband saw, and fully appreciated her un- 
selfish conduct, and the love he bore her waxed 
stronger and stronger, even as their worldly affairs 
grew worse and worse. 

What would he not do for his gentle, unmur- 


veins and pour forth the red current of his life for 
her? Ah, no; then, wherefore should he pause at 
the means by which he could procure hor bread and 
shelter, since she was so very precious to him. 

Besides, there was now another being to claim 
his affection, one on whom his poor wifo’s very 
existence seemed to hang suspended. 

Could he, then, bear to see both his treasures 
pine and fade away for the want of that which 
mere money could procure for them ? 

No! no! Ten thousand times no! 

In the streets, on the highway, then, he would 
stand, and demand from the rich the gold which 
would purchase bread and shelter for his soul's 
darlings. 

What cared he for the laws of the land? He 
would become a midnight robber, he would break all 
the laws in creation, rather than see his Annie and 
his child suffer from lack of needful food and shelter. 

Howard's mind was made up on this particular 


muring partner? Would he hesitate to open his 
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point, and chance soon flung across his very path 
the captain of a notorious gany of highwaymen, the 
dashing, daring de Foix. 

Howard and he met one evening in the dusk, at the 
door of a coffee house in the Strand, and their intro- 
duction to each other was the result of # mere 
accident. 

Although the light was an imperfect one, de Foix 
could see a fine manly figure, clothed in threadbare 
garments, a handsome face, pinched by haggard want 
and aching compar’ and being attracted by these 
painful signs of Howard's poverty, he stopped before 
him, and spoke to him. 

“T have the pleasure of addressing myself to my 
young acquaintance Mr. Richardson, have I not?” 
said de Foix, holding out his hand in a cordial way. 

“You mistake,” replied Howard, coldly, “my 
name is not Richardson—we are strangers to one 
another.” 

“TI beg your pardon,” returned de Foix, with 
well-bred courtsey. ‘I was deceived by your ex- 
traordinary likeness to my friend. I ask your 
pardon.” 

“You have not the slightest occasion to do so,” 
answered Howard, “there has not been any offence, 
I assure you.” 

“ Thank you,” dropped de Foix, still lingering by 
Howard's side. 

And both the men, for some seconds, stood silent 
and embarrassed. 

“You say that we are strangers to each other,” de 
Foix resumed, gently and kindly, as if he were speak- 
ing to a woman, ‘let us be such no longer, I pray 
—here is a coffee house—I am hungry—I hate to 
eat ° my own company—will you join me in a re- 

t 

Howard flushed crimson. It was long since he had 
had a meal worth calling a meal, and he was 
hungry; but he remembered that Annie was also 
hungry, and he subdued his longing appetite. 

“Come,” urged this new-found friend, familiarly 
puttins his arm though Howard's, and at once lead- 
in him into the coffee house, and proceeding toa 
private room. 

Howard Bolding’s senses were surprised, and 
mechanically he took his seat opposite to de Foix, 
who called a waiter, to whom he gave whispered 
orders, for a plentiful repast of the very best his 
larder could provide. 

“TIdaroe say you think me a queer fellow,” ob- 
served de Foix, as soon as the waiter had withdrawn. 
“ Well, I am rather odd in my ways. You see, I 
have taken a fancy to your physioguomy, aud I 
want to know you.” 

Howard's lips quivered, but he made no reply. 

De Foix’s eyes were fixed upon his companion in 
® questioning, searching gaze. 

“Don’t deem mea busy body, or inquisitive, if 
I presume to ask you something of your worldly posi- 
tion,” he said, in his softest tones. 

Again Howard's pale lips quivered, and anbidden 
tears started into his eyes, while his new-made friend 
stretched out his hand, and warmly grasped that of 
the banker's son. 

“ You're im trouble,” said de Foix, with consider 
able feeling. ‘The flag of distress is hanging in 
your face, se don’t deny the fact.” 

Howard Boliling felt as if he were choking. He 
was humiliated; oh, how humiliated. 

“ Speak !” said do Foix, “ your name?” 

“ Tloward Bolding.” 

“Gentleman,” added de Foix. 
you are such.” 

“Ay, by birth end education both,” replied 
Howard, with a sort of gloomy pride. ¢ ; 

“T knew it, I knew it,” rejoined de Foix. ‘ You 
bear about you the true stamp of geutle blood, af 
gentle breeding likewise.” 

Howard replied by a shrug. 

“You have a father living, Mr. Belding.” 

“ Yes,” half groaned Howard. 

“ And he is the rich banker of Lombard Street?” 

“Yes.” 

“Ts it possible?” exclaimed de Foix, not dis- 
guising the astonishment he felt at his companion’s 
parentage. 

“Tt is tewe,” anewered Howard, with a suffocat- 
ing uttersace. 

But what the meaning of. 

These?” {nturrupted Howard, pointing to his 
threadbars, clothes. 

“Nav M- Boding——” 

“Tl tell you,” eid Hover’, with a burst of 
bitter feeling. “Why should I hid. the matter? I 
have marricd an earthly angel, and for that act my 
wealthy father has driven me, his only son, out into 
the streets, to beg. rob, or to starve like some “oor 
fuigoczten, worthless bound.” 


am sure that 
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And Howard’s thin fingers clutched convuisively 
at his companion’s; and aloud, the young man 
vented his soul’s anquish. 

“ Come, come,” said de Foix, “ bear a brave heart 


over your troubles, for the sake of her who shares |' 


with you all joys and sorrows alike.” 

“ God bless her!” broke forth Howard, his voice 
tremulous with deep emotion. “ I would do ploy | 
for her sake; risk soul and body, if by so doing, 
could only succeedin preserving her from want and 
sorrow.” 

Howard Bolding’s companion withdrew his hand 
from the cold fingers that held it, and producing a 
tablet, wrote on it a few words. 

“ Read,” he said, presenting the tablet to Howard. 

“Tom de Foix!” read Howard, in breathless 
amazement. 

“ Ay, Tom de Foix, the highwayman,” was the 
low-voiced rejoinder. 

Howard Bolding looked up into the smiling, half- 
defiant face before him, scarcely believing that 
had heard aright. 

Tom de Foix laughed carelessly. Although there 
wes a large price set upon his head, he was here, 
fearlessly proclaiming his identity to one whom he 
had never seen till now. 

“Well?” said the highwayman, in a tone of in- 
terrogation. 

“‘T am lost in astonishment,” answered Howard. 
“ You are the daring de Foix, the terror of the road, 
the head of a gang, notorious for its——” 

“ Coolness, courage, and mercy /” 

“Its mercy ?” echoed the bauker’s gon. 

“Ay, my men strike no blows, spill no human 
blood ; they are gentlemen of the road, not butchers or 
assassins.” 

Howard made no response, strange thoughts were 
busy within his harassed brain. 

“ We are a brave band, Mr. Bolding ; werob only 
those who are well-to-do in the world; we are not 
common thieves, who steal from rich and poor alike. 
Our craft has its aristocrats, and we are of that 
class.” 

Howard's lips unclosed once, twice, and thrice ; 
but no words issued thence. 

“Mr. Bolding,” said the highwayman, watching 
his companion’s face, “I presume your circum- 
stances are of a desperate sort at the present mo- 
ment; as I observed before, I like your looks; I 
stand in need of such men as yourself, will you 
become one of us ?” 

Howard Bolding sprang up quivering with excite- 
ment, then he sat down again, his face white as 
newly fallen snow. 

“My wife—my child—my precfous darlings!” he 
murmured, in his clasped hands. 

“ Reflect, reflect, Mr. Bolding,” said de Foix. “I 
will not urge you to accept my offer.” 

“There is nothing else left me to accept,” 
Howard said, suddenly uncovering his face. “Iam 
yours, Captain de Foix,” he added, holding out his 
hand tothe highwayman. 

“ Nay, Mr. Bolding, I will not take you unti] you 
have well weighed my proposal” 

“ Why should I weigh it?” asked Howard. “T 
ama despairing, desperate man; and as such, am 
not much disposed to caleulate——” 

“But,” imterrupted de Foix, “¢ii is a matter 
that vequires your serious consideration; end I will 


not suffer to rush into it without proper de 


“ | would rather not deliberate,” returmmed Howard, 


‘hupatiently. 


At this moment the waiter entered the oem, and 
the conversation between the highwayman and the 
banker's son was at once suspended. 

‘Bom de Foix remained firm in his resolve, he re- 
fused to receive Howard asa member of his gang 
until the young mean had had time to ponder ever 
the proposcd engagement. 

After the lapse of a few days, Howard sought out 
the highwayman, and informed him that he was 
ready and willing to enter his band ; and aecordingly 
Howard took certain oaths, ever imposed upon each 
new member of the gang, and bouud himself to obey 
all the rules aval laws de Foiz had laid down for 
his associates’ observance. 

It was a dark hour's work for Howard Bolding, 
who, though he had been advised to reflect ere he 
acted, had resobutely closed his mind against 
sober reficction of amy kind. 

Thus, it was, that this young husbead, the son: of 
a wealthy man, weut owt undercover of the night, 
7 — upon the road, toery, “ Your money or your 

e!” 

Alas, the empty stomach respects not the law; 
hunger renders a man wholly desperate; and 
although he may possess a hest of virtues, he will 


steal the means of procuring tood rather than perish 
rye than die a painful, lingering death for want 
of food. 


CHAPTER III. 


Anp now that I have put my reader in possession 
of the principal ineidents = | Howard and Annie 
Bolding’s lives, I will take up the link dropped in my 
ae chapter, and forthwith proceed with my nar- 
rative. 

Poor Annie awoke with ashiver and a moan, anc 
glanced around the room. Her eyes-were filled with 
eudden terror, her face was deadly pale. She was 
really awake; the past had mot been adream. He 
was her husband, had gone out into the 
darkness to rob—great. heavens! to ros ! 

Oh, why had she suffered hfm to depart? Why, 
why had she not clung unto him, ‘and held him fast 
in her loving arms until the pangs of hunger had 
quenched their lives, and they had died togethor— 
died free from the stain of shame and sin! 

Up Annie started, her brain in a whirl, her heart 
throbbing with anguish. To and fro she paced the 
floor, her infant clasped close to her breast, every 
pulse in her body quivering with the strength of her 
fears and the turmoil of her griof. 

Oh, how she prayed, and watched, and listened, 
as hour followed hour, and the weary night wore 
itself away. Her face looked like a face of white 
marble, her lips were firmly compressed ; she was 
undergoing one of those mental struggles that 
— the human frame and dry up the very sap of 

e. 

Poor Annie! misery and want had faded thy 
delicate beauty, but thy gentle, loving heart re- 
mained unchanged and true as ever. 

Footsteps, crushing the crisp snow, were now 
heard outside the cottage; the wife’s quick ear 
caught the sounds, and she paused to listen. 

Hark! was it Howard returning to her? Camo 
he back to her innocent or guilty? 

The next moment the door was flung open, and 
Howard Bolding and de Foix dashed into the cot- 
tage. 

Scarcely had the frail portal closed again when 
Annie’s overtaxed brain gave way, and she sank 
into her husband’s arms in a state of utter in- 
sensibility. 

“ My poor, poor girl!” cried Howard, gathering 
her fragile form to his breast. 

“ Here, give me the little one,” said de Foix, a 
slight quiver in his voice, at the same time taking 
the infant from its mother’s helpless arms. ‘“ Now 
seek to revive your wife, and then let us consult to- 
gether as to where we shall conceal our booty.” 

Howard bore his wife to the pallet in the next 
room, and with tender words and still more tender 
caresses strove to recall her fleeted senses. 

“ Annie, Annie, open your eyes; don’t leave 
me!” he eried, chafing her wasted hands between 
his own trembling palms. 

She did notetir ; she scarcely seemed to breathic. 

Again and again he entreated her to look upon 
him : his tones were eager, almost distraught ; he 
feared that shemight never speak to, never open her 
eyes on him mere,and his. blood seemed to freezo 
im bide veins, and bis bosom was well-nigh bursting. 

“FT have billed her!” he exclaimed, in terror. 
‘“Grent heawsn, I have broken her heart!” 

And starting te his feet, Howard tore open the 
crazy window-shutters, and the grey moon peeped 
into the squalid ehamber, showing to the distracted 
— the marble-like features of his much-loved 

“8111, still, aud cold almost as death!” he said, 
im a despairing wail, and a thick, sobbing voice, 
ag he dropped on his knees by the side of the couch. 

Annie sighed. 

Howard’s heart bounded at the sound, and he 
uttered a silent thanksgiving for this signal of his 
loved one’s returningeconseiousness. Presently she 
sighed again, amd then her eyes slowly unclosed 
themselves, and their gaze wildly wandered round 
the meagre room, 

“Howard, Heward,” she cried, trying to raise 
herself, “ there has been no blood shed, has there?” 

Howard shuddered, and buried his face in his 
wife's breast. 

She repeated! her question; and this time in a 
tone of great terror. 

“Mo, no, love,” he replied, hastily ; not a human 
hair has been injured.” 

“ heaven, thank heaven!” she exclaimed, 
fervently, and as she spoke, her arms clasped the 
neck of her husband, and drew his face close to hers. 

Another questien trembled on her tongue — « 
question she dreaded to utter. 
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At this moment, hasty steps were heard ap- | 


proaching the cottage door, and presently a stranger 
lifted the latch, and rushed in. 

“ Fly, Captain, fly !” the intruder cried, hurriedly ; 
“the constables have got scent of us, and are on 
our very track; fly!” 

“ Ha!” ejaculated Tom de Foix, slightly changing 
colour, but betraying no further trepidation at the 
man’s evil tidings. “‘ How know you this, Dalstone ?” 
he asked, rocking Annie's baby iu his arms, and 
epeaking with calmness. 

‘‘ How know I this, Captain ?” rejoined the man; 
“why, I’ve just slipped out of their clutches.” 

“You have just slipped out of whose clutches, 
Dalstone ?” 

“Our pursuers, Captain. I have been caught 
and held fast.” 

‘ How long ago ?” 

“By my guessing, not more than a half hour 
since; but I contrived to break away from my cap- 
tors; the constables were at my very heels. I led 
them a pretty race, first to the right then to the left, 
until I succeeded in reaching here, and . 

“Ten thousand fiends,” broke forth de Foix, in 
sudden anger; ‘ why came you here at all ?” 

‘Nay, hear me out, Captain, and then be angry 
with me if you wil.” 

“Be quick with your speech,” said de Foia, 
passing the infant to Howard, who had just en- 
tered upon the scene. 

“ Well, Captain, thus ft was; one of the men into 
evhose hands I happened to fall, was Martin 
Creswick, whom you may remember once befriend- 
ing.” 

“ Ay, ay, I remember; he was ont of work, and 
tis wife had just been brought to bed of twins.” 

“ No, no, Captain, that was Tom Durwing ; Martin 
Creswick was he for whom you robbed the baker's 
oven—the man with twelve little children ?” 

“ Twelve children !” laughed Tom de Foix, “ Poor 
devil!” 

“Well, Captain, he is now a constable, and it 
was he who told me you were being tracked, and 
that before another hour you would be safely caged 
in the strongest cell in Newgate.” 

“ Ay, ay!” uttered Tom de Foix. 

“On this, Captain, I asked Martin to let me 
knock him down and escape, and he consented; 
and, midst the scuffle and confusion that then ensued, 
I ran away, never stopping until I reached here.” 

“Thanks, Dalstone, for your timely warning! 
Howard,” continued de Foix, laying his hand on 
the young man’s shoulder, “ you had better quit 
the cottage with me; you are new to our sort of 
life; to its chances, and its dangers. Give your 
wife the booty to hide, and at once let us fly.” 

Howard joined his wife, hastily restored the child 
to her arms, flung into her lap sundry watches, 
chains, and purses, and, before she could find breath 
to utter her astonishment at his proceedings, he 
was again by the side of de Foix, his face full of 
resolve and desperation. 

“ Hark!” cried Dalstone, suddenly bending his 
head in a listening attitude. 

De Foix drew himself up to his full height, held 
iis breath, and tightly clenched his hands, while 
Howard Bolding stood like a bar of iron; cold and 
stern, with strength in every sinew of his manly 
frame. 

Annie, with her senses all bewildered, meanwhile, 
sat staring at the watches and the heavy purses in 
her lap, her ears catching every syllable of the con- 
versation passing in the next apartment. All at 
once she heard the garden gate creak on its rusty 
hinges ; then hasty steps approached, and the next 
minute the cottage door was rudely burst open, and 
noise and confusion filled the whole dwelling. 

Annie placed her infant on the couch, and rushed 
to her husband, who was already struggling in the 
grasp of two constables, while de Foix and the 
man Dalstone were fiercely contending with three 
stalwart servants of the law. 

“Take heed!” cried de Foix, suddenly drawing 
forth a loaded pistol, placing his back against the 
wall, and facing his assailants in an attitude of self- 
defence. “ Take heed, I say, or one of you will 
have something in his ‘skull besides brains! Let 
me pass freely, for though Tom de Foix never 
pulled a trigger, never struck a blow on the high- 
way, he nevertheless will sell his liberty dearly !” 

he men flourished their staves, then shrank back 
for a minute, awed by the determined expression of 
the highwayman’s faoc, and the loaded pistol he 
heid. 

‘vyhe whole cottage now became a scene of up- 
roar: men’s voices, loudly raised, poured forth 
frantic words and execrations, while blows, thick 
acd heavy, were being dealt on all sides. 


One of the constables, a man of powerful build, 
had flung up de Foix’s right arm, wrested the pistol 
from his grasp, and secured him. 

Tom de Foix laughed, as his captor, assisted by 
another man, placed the handcuffs on his huge 
wrists. 

The highwayman looked uneasily around. 

His comrade Dalstone, spite of his resistance, 
was in custody; so also was Howard Bolding, at 
whose breast his shrieking, frenzied wife was wildly 
clinging. 

“He is my husband!” she cried, appealing to 
the men about her. “ Do not take him away from 
me, I implore you! Some of you have wives of 
your own, perhaps, children of your own too, and 
may feel for me. I have a little child, who will be 
fatherless, and moth«rless as well, if you rob me of 
him who is the very life of my life! Oh, leave him 
to me then, and he he will never break the laws 
again, never, never!” 

The careless, defiant smile on de Foix’s face faded 
away, as Annie’s frantic appeal struck his ear, and 
his brow knitted itsclf, his lips twitched, and a 
deathly paleness overspread all his features. 

From the young wife, the highwayman looked at 
the drooping figure of her husband. 

De Foix shuddered, and his heart felt sore, as he 
turned away his eyes from the youthful, miserable 
couple. The highwayman was reckless, notorious 
for his many nightly deeds of wrong; but his dis- 
position was one in which gentleness was strangely 
mixed with feelings of a widely opposite nature. A 
woman's tears always melted him, and as he saw 
Annie's flow, he felt ready to burst intoa flood of 
tears himself, and weep with her. 

Tom de Foix’s hands were fast at this moment, 
else he would have made a terrible resistance, for 
Annie’s distress had filled him with a lion’s strength, 
and he longed to strike down the men who held her 
husband in charge, and set him free. 

But all the highwayman’s longings could not rend 
asunder those heavy, hideous handcuffs, clasped 
around his wrists; and de Foix bit his lips, until 
the blood dyed his teeth, and groaned in the anguish 
of his own generous spirit, as the constables pro- 
ceeded to drag Howard Bolding from his young 
wife’s arms. 

“ Oh, let me go with him !” she exclaimed, as the 
men tore her fragile hands from about Howard's 
neck. “ Let me go with him, and I will bless you 
evermore!” 

“ We can’t, mistress, we can’t,” replied one of the 
men, speaking in a cold voice, which grated on Tom 
de Foix’s ears ; but was unheeded by poor, wretched 
Annie. “Let your husband go away quietly, mis- 
tress,” he added. ‘ You're only making bad worse 
by going on at this terrible rate.” 

Howard, all this while, was mute, his agonized 
feelings would not admit of words; a cold sweat 
bedewed his brow, his limbs trembled as if he were 
ague-smitten, while the heart in his bosom was 
swelling to bursting. 

A minute more, and Howard, de Foix, and Dal- 
stone, were hurried out of the cottage; and, guarded 
by the constables, were marched through the deep 
snow, carried before the nearest magistrate, thence 
conveyed to prison, there to await the event of their 
forthcoming trial. 

Crouching on the floor, on which, when her hus- 
band was torn away from her, she had dropped, half 
fainting, Annie remained some time in a state of 
stupor. Her eyes were fixed on vacancy, her fingers 
were tightly interlaced in one another, and her whole 
appearance betokened utter misery and despair. 
Loneliness, want, and blank desolation were around 
her! Yes, she was now alone, for the husband 
whom she had so cherished and adored, had been 
wrenched from her arms, to lie in a dark and loath- 
some dungeon. 

Presently a low, fretful cry reached Annie's ear. 
She raised her head suddenly. It was her infant's 


cry. 

She started to her feet, and staggered to the 
couch on which her child lay, took it up, pressed it 
to her breast, and smothered it with frantic kisses. 

“They cannot take thee from me, my precious 
darling,” sobbed the young mother, in an ecstacy of 
grief. ‘*Ono hand aloue can tear thee hence, and 
that one hand will now epare thee to me,” she 
added, falling on her knees, and lifting up her voice 
in prayer. ‘Father, leave her with me,” she con- 
tinued, fervently, “leave her with me; or, if such 
be not Thy will, take now myself, Thy unworthy 
servant, with her.” 

Annie now rose, and gathering up the highway- 
men’s booty, put it away, inwardly resolving never 
to touch a penny of it. Gradually growing calmer, 
she then sat down to reflect on what she should do 


to aid her husband, in his terrible strait. Should 
she go to his father, and implore him to assist hig 
unfortunate son, before it would be too late? Yes, 
yes! not a moment was to be lost, she would fly at 
once to the old man, and try to win back for Howard, 
the favour he had forfeited through his love for her~ 
self, and his disobedience. 

Hungry and faint, and with hor heart and brain 
ready to burst asunder, she wrapped up herself and 
her babe, erd setting forth in the deep snow, and 
the bitter, biting cold, directed her steps townward. 

On, and on she sped, as quickly as her burden, 
and her feeble limbs would permit her. She felt 
not the freezing blast,—her every thought, and 
every feeling was absorbed in the mission she was 
bent upon. t 

Still onward and onward she went along, until at 
length she reached Bedford Square, at the corner of 
which, she paused to collect her confused thoughts, 
and to endeavour to compose the tumult of her: 
harassed mind. 

“Will he let me see him?” she asked herselt,. 
drawing her scanty shawl about her infant, and 
shuddering. “ Will his iron heart melt towards his 
own flesh and blood, or will it remain obdurate ana 


| cruel as ever? Heaven help me in this hour of 


need!” she continued, casting an imploring lood 
upward, “ give my voice the power to penetrate his 
bosom, and let him hearken to my prayers !” 

And pressing her babe still closer to her aching. 
heart, Annie once more hastening forward passed 
into the square. Suddenly she paused in front of a 
large house, and contemplated it earnestly. 

“ He does not know that his son—his only son— 
is lying in prison,” she groaned, looking at the door 
before her, and feeling afraid to lift its knocker. “I 
dread to stand before that harsh old man,” she wens: 
on, “yet I must see him; and, for Howard's sake, 
I must be courageous, and force him to hear me.” 

And timidly creeping up the house steps, she 
raised the knocker and let it fall again. 

Annie’s heart was beating fast,and a death-like 
sickness seized her as the door opened, and one of 
the banker's servants stood before her. 

The man stared at the scantily clad woman, but 
ra to recognize in her, the once blooming Annie 

by. 

“ Do you not know me, Jusset,” she asked in uae! 
ble accents. 

The man started back at the sound of her voice, 

‘‘ Miss Raby !” he exclaimed, ‘‘ I beg pardon, Mrs. 
Howard Bolding, I should have said.” 

“Can I see Mrs. Goodheart, Jusset,” Annie in- 
quired, not having courage enough to ask at once 
for the old banker. 

“Mrs. Goodheart has left us, ma’am,” he repliod. 

“ She does not live here, now ?” 

“ No, ma’am ; half an hour after Mr. Howard and 
yourself left home, the master and Mrs. Goodheart 
having had some hard words together, she discharged 
herself and went away.” 

Annie looked disappointed, and for some seconds 
stood uncertain how to act. 

“What, what shall I do!” she cried, half to here 
self. 

“Can I assist you, ma’am?” said the man, in a 
kind voice, his heart already interested in the 
shivering woman before him. 

“Is Mr. Bolding at home?” queried Annie, her 
eyes peering into the hall behind the servant, her 
syllables low, and full of trepidation. 

“ He is in the breakfast parlour, ma'am; do you 
wish to see him ?” 

“ Yes,” faltered she. 

The man shook his head, and looked very serious. 

“ He won't see me, you think ?” she said. 

“T am afraid he won't, ma’am,” Jusset answered, 
very gently. 

“ But he must,” returned Annie, slightly raising her 
voice, ‘‘I have business with him, most import: a* 
business, and will not depart hence until I hare 
seen and spoken with him.” 

Again the domestic shook his head, all the while 
holding the door in his hand, and keeping Aniie 
standing outside on the step. ; 

“Let me in, if you please, Jusset,” she said, _ 
making an advancing movement. 

“I beg your pardon, Mrs. Howard, but it is 
against our orders to admit yo.” . 

“Against your orders?” ethoed she, ix disma ye 

“Tam sorry to easy it is, ma'am,” he rejoined, 
sadly. “I should lose my place were I to disobey 
Mr. Bolding’s commands.” 

Annie moaned despairingly, and her head dropped 
on her breast. 

The man looked at her compassionately. He was’ 
surprised and deeply touched io see her thus poorly 
clad. Her apvesrance betokened utter destitutiog 
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and abject misery, and her voice and manners were 
full of unhappiness and woe. 

What had broug!it about all this change in her? 
What dire misfortures Lad she chanced upon ? 

Annie’s lips were quivering, she felt that she 
would have to tell her tale to this man, in order to 
win him over to her cause, and gain for her an in- 
terview with his master, and she dreaded making 
s recital of her trout!+s, especially to the ear of a 
domestic. 

But what could she do in this painful strait of 
circumstances; Whatcould she do but obey neces- 
sity 

in a few hurried words, Annie told the man her 
terrible tale, to which ho listeved breathless and 
aghast, unable to credit the truth of her communica- 
tion. 

“ What, Mr. Howard, whom he had nursed and 
dandled on his knee, in prison f” 

Jussct could not believe it at first, but Annie’s 
grief-stricken looks, and terror-fraught words soon 
convinced him that her story was but too true. 

“Come in, ma'am,” said he, ina voice choking 
with emotion. ‘Come in, I'll not deny you. Let 
Mr. Bolding discharge me, I care not.” 

Annie tottered into the hall, and the man closed 
the street door. 

‘‘ Ho is in the breakfast parlour, I think you said, 
Jusset ?” 

Tho man bowed assentingly. 

With uncertain steps, she reached the well-known 
door; then she paused, uncovered her infant’s face 
—the sight of which aroused all her courage—turned 
the door handle, and entered the room. 

By the cheerful firo, lounging in his softly-cushioned 
thair, surrounded by every luxury, was the wealthy 
banker. 

Annie advanced noisolessly, Mr. Bolding was 
deeply engaged in the perusal of the Times news- 
paper, and her light tread on the thick carpet had 
not reached his ear. 

{ “Mr, Bolding,” eaid a quivering voice. 

The banker started back in his chair, and let fall 
the newspaper. 

From the grave, from the grave, those accents 
surely came! 

He sat almost paralysed, afraid to look around 
bim. 

“Mr. Bolding !” repeated the voice. 

His face was white as parchment now, and all his 
limbs were shaking, for a pale, wretched-looking 
woman, With an infantin her arms, was kneeling 
before him. 

“Who are you?” demanded the banker, regard- 
{ng her with bewildered looks. 

She did not answer him, terror, for a time, had 
robbed her of her voice. 

“ Who are you?” he repeated, huskily, his white 
lips clinging to one another. “ Who are yon, I 
Gay ?” 

“ Annie,” dropped she, in tones scarcely audible. 

“ Annie Raby 7” exclaimed he, bitterly. 

“No, Annio Bolding now, for I am Howard's 
wife.” 

The banker flushed crimson, his lips moved spas- 
modically, once, twice, and thrice ; he tried to speak, 
but choler prevented him from giving utterance to 
e word. 

“Why come you here?” he demanded, after a 
lengthened pause. ‘Why do you thus offend me 
with your hateful presence ?” 

“Oh, be not angry!” she entreated, earnestly, her 
red, swollen eyes raised, her thin hands convulsively 
grasping her infant closer to her breast; “I am not 
come here for my own sake, I am here to implore 
your help for Howard, my husband——” 

“ Begone, girl!” interrupted the banker, putting 
out his hands, as if to push from him the crouching 
figure so offensive to his sight. “Begone, I say!” 
he added, averting his face, and speaking with con- 
siderable vebemence. 

“Not till you have heard me further,” returned 
she, rising, “Oh, man, man! what is your heart 
made of, that it can thus resist a wretched woman's 
/ prayer? I must speak on, and you must listen to 
me!” she continued, gathering fresh courage at 
every word she spoke. “ Do you know how Howard 
has suffered? 1 will not mention my own suffer- 
< ings, for Iam nothing to you—he has often hun- 
~ gered—hungered whilst you have lived in plenty.” 

“ Begone !” repeated Mr. Bolding. 

“Not yet,” replied Annie, resolutely, “ not yet, for 
I have much to tell you. I said that Howard had 
hungered for food—for such could not be procured 
without money, and we were frequently penniless. 
Well,” pursued she, her whole countenance turning 
ashy pale, and delivering herself with a sort of des- 
porate courage, * Howard went on, striving to bear 
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all his trials, and hoping for better tines; but at 
last his patience and his fortitude gave way, and 
the hope riist buoyed him up, vanished, and he be- 
came despaiving and reckless,—and—and—with his 
wife’s iz:age in his eyes, and his sick babe’s wailing 
voice in his ears, he went forth upon the highway, 
to rob——” 

“ Girl!” burst forth Mr. Bolding, starting from his 
chair, and staring wildly at Annie. 

“Last night,” continued she, in a voice made 
hoarse with emotion, “ last night he helped to rub 
the York mail—and he is now lying in jail— 
and——” 

With a loud groan Mr. Bolding fell back upon his 
chair, his face perfectly livid, his head sunk on his 
breast. The harsh man’s heart was wounded, but 
not subdued. 

“Mr. Bolding,” said Annie, softly laying her hand 
on the old man’s shoulder. 

“Speak not to me!” he cried, shaking off her 
light hold, “let me never hear your voice again !— 
ingrate! I gave you shelter, clothing, and food 
—gave you such, for years and years—and how did 
you repay my favours? Why! you robbed me of 
my son, of the only human creature I loved on earth 
—and made destitute my home and hearth!” 

She was silent. 

“ Was not all that enough ?” pursued Mr. Bolding, 
with great bitterness. ‘ What need wasthere of this 
added blow, unless you wished to kill me outright ? 
Myson a thief!—a highwayman!” he repeated al- 
most distractedly. “Away, away! I hate to look 
upon you—your presence is poisoning the very air 
I breathe! Away, away!” 

“Oh, Mr. Bolding, bear with me a little while 
longer! Do—do, for poor Howard’s sake,” urged 
Annie, throwing herself on her knees before the 
banker. “ Look!” added she, holding forth her in- 
fant with an imploring gesture, “look, here is Ho- 
ward's child! let its innocence plead for its erring 
parents! Close not your ear against my cry, but 
open your heart to our great griefs! What, what 
can be done for my husband?—he will be tried— 
Ob, what, what can be done to save him ?” 

“ Nothing by me,” answered Mr. Bolding, freez- 
ingly. “Go! were you to kneel here till sunset, my 
reply would still be the same. You tempted my son 
to disobedience, and to evil; go share with him the 
consequences of his conduct.” 

“Mr. Bolding, Mr. Bolding, be merciful! forsake 
not in this terrible hour your own flesh and blood! 
Oh, help my husband, help him!” she cried, wildly 
clinging to his knees. 

The banker started up with sudden eagerness. A 
thought had entered his breast; a cruel, wicked, 
thought. 

“On one condition, and on one condition only 
will I promise to use my interest for Howard,” he 
said, fn cold and measured syllables. 

“ Speak, oh, speak!” 

“ He must consent to give you up—you must pro- 
mise to separate from each other for ever.” 

“Separate from each other for ever!” repeated 
Annie, in amazement and terror. 

“Yes,” rejoined Mr. Bolding, briefly. 

“Great heaven, give me strength!” uttered she, 
in great excitement. 

“ Your answer ?” said the banker, abruptly. 

“T cannot give one yet,” replied she, violently 
agitated. ‘Let me have some little time to con- 
sider.” 

“ There is no time for consideration ; you must de- 
cide at once, or I will not undertake to do anything 
at all in the matter.” 

Mr. Bolding had spoken severely, and Annie saw 
that individually she had nothing whatever to hope 
for from him; yet if he would assist Howard on 
any terms, however harsh or cruel, she would ac- 
cede to those terms. 

“Well?” said the banker, in a tone of impatient 
interrogation. 

“T will consent to all your conditions, Mr. Bold- 
ing,” faltered she. ‘“ Though my very life be cen- 
tred in Howard, yet I will give him up, if my so 
doing will preserve him from the horrible fate 
awaiting him.” 

And the wretched girl pressed her cold lips upon 
the cheek of her sickly babe, while her eyeballs grew 
hotter and hotter, and her full heart was well-nigh 
bursting. 

There was something very beautiful in Annie’s 
love ; but the banker understood neither her un- 
selfishness, nor her devotion, nor her nobleness ; 
his nature was altogether too warped to comprehend 
one 80 pure and grand as hers. 

Poverty and want Annie had endured almost 
without # murmur, now disgrace and crime had 
crossed her threshold. Still the woman did not 


tremble- for -herself, her every thought was for her 
husband and her child. 

“You promise me that you will give up my sou 
—that you will quit England, and never iet nim 
see you more?” 

“I will do whatsoever you may ask of me,” re- 
. the young wife, “ provided you will save 

im. 

“ Humph!” sneered Mr. Bolding. “ Your tove 
for Howard must be great indeed.” 

“It ts great—how great you will never be able 
to understand,” she answered, starting up, a proud 
flash in her burning eyes, and disdain in all ber 
tones. 

He looked at her as she stood in all her soft and 
feminine loveliness before him. At this moment 
her likeness to her dead mother was apparent to 
him more strongly than ever, and his bitter feeliuge 
waxed still more bitter towards her. 

“ Go!” said he. 

“ Not without a positive assurance that you will | 
not desert your son in this hour of darkness and 
sorrow,” she replied, firmly. 

“ T will promise nothing,” Mr. Bolling returned 
taking up his newspaper. 

“ You sHALL,” cried Annie, resolutely. 

“ Bah! you know how mich I hate you!” 

“But too well, Mr. Bolding. Yet do not as you 
hope for a peaceful pillow henceforth—as you hope 
for heaven’s mercy, do not suffer that hatred to 
extend to Howard! Let me, and me alone, bear 
all your blame, all your anger! Your influence and 
gold might do much for the miserable felon who is 
now lying helpless and hopeless within a dungeon. 
The rich banker surely will not see his son—his ouly 
son—banished, a con——" 

“Away!” cried the obdurate man. “ Hope for 
nothing from me. Should Howard be convicted, 
and banished his country, he wil! be indebted to you 
for the ignominy. Go!” 

Annie spoke not: she gathered hor scanty shawl 
around her wasted form, and bent her eyes upon the 
old man in a long, beseeching look. But no ex- 
pression that her face could assume had any power 
to penetrate the banker’s hard bosom: her implor- 
ing, aching look was met by him with a stare of 
cruel indifference. 

Presently Mr. Bolding rose, opened the room 
door, and calmly pointed to it. 

Annie’s lips moved, but no sound issued from be- 
tween them. Then she staggered towards the open 
doorway, reeled against the wall, and fell fainting 
on the floor. 

Mr. Bolding rang the bell, and the man Jusset ap- 
peared in answer to its call. 

‘Remove this woman,” said the banker; ‘and 
mind that I am never disturbed by her presence 
again.” 

Saying which, the master of the house quitted 
the room, and, with slow and measured tread, made 
his way to his own chamber, where he sat down to 
ruminate over the late scene, and the danger of his 
son’s position. 

“ Curse her!” he exclaimed, lifting up his clenched 
hands, and shaking them in the air. ‘ Had it not 
been for her, I might have had my son here by my 
side instead of within a prison. I will not help 
him,” he went on. “No, even let him suffer for 
what he has done that he also may learn to curse, 
as I do now, the author of his downfall and his 
utter degradation! I will not so much as raise my 
little finger to aid him in any way; he shall meet 
all his deserts, and be left to endure, as best he can, 
the mighty trouble of his doom !” 

And the banker paced his chamber to and fro, 
calling up memories of the bitter past—memories of 
Annie’s dead mother, and of the never-to-be-for- 
gotten wrong she had once done him. 

And as he reflected, his hard heart grew harder 
and harder, and its doors were closed for ever 
against the son whom he had so heartlessly dis- 
carded, and the sacred trust he had so bitterly 
neglected. 

(To be continued.) 

NuMBER THIRTEEN UNLUCKY.—This superstition 
seems to prevail in Russia and Italy. ‘‘ Mentioned 
that at Catalani’s one day, perceiving there was that 
number at dinner, she sent a French countess, who 
lived with her, up-stairs, to remedy the grievance ; 
but soon after La Cainea coming in, the poor move- 
able countess was brought down again. Lord L. said 
he had dined once abroad with Count Orloff, and per- 
ceived he did not sit down at dinner, but kept walk- 
ing from chair to chair; he found afterwards it was 
because the Narishken were at table, who, he knew, 
would rise instantly if they perceived the number thir- 
teen, which Orloff would bave made by sitting dows 
himself.” -Afoore's Diary. 
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IMITATION DIAMONDS. 


Tue paste imitations of the diamond are known by 
different titles; sometimes as the ‘ Californian-dia- 
mond,” * Australian pebble diamond,” &c.; but the 
basis of all of them is quartz or rock-crystal, pulverized 
and fused in combination with the oxides of certain 
metals. The paste is technically known as strass, 
after the discoverer, Strass, of Strasburgh, who, by a 
eeries of experiments in the seventeenth century was 
very successful in making imitations of precious 
stones, 

Strass is composed of silex, potash, borax, red lead, 
and sometimes arsenic, in the following proportions :— 
300 parts silex (quartz, flint, or pure sand); 96 parts 
of potash, 27 parts of borax (prepared from the 
boracic acid); 514 parts of white lead; 1 part of 
arsenic. This mixture is put into a covered Hessian 
crucible, and kept at a great heat in a pottery furnace 
for twenty-four hours. The longer the mass is kept 
fluid the clearer it will be when turned out. 

Strass of this kind is used for imitating the diamond, 
rock crystal, and white topaz. There are many signs, 
however, by which this strass, or Californian dia- 
mond, can be detected by the experienced eye. 
These signs are its inferior specific gravity, ite want 
of hardness, and the absence of coldness to the 
tongue-test, or when it is applied to that organ. 
Good etrass is eo hard that fire flies when it is 
rubbed on a file, but it is readily attacked by fine 
quartz-sand on a grinding plate. The small air-bubbles 
in the strass may be readily detected with a good mag- 
uifying glass, and the breath remains much longer 
upon it, on account of its bad conducting power, than 
upon real gems. 

The electrical power of jewels is also another test, 
for it is stated that genuine etones retain their electri- 
city from six to thirty hours, whereas the false stones 
retain it scarcely as many minutes. The appearance 
of some ‘ Californian-diamands” will déceive many 
persons, for they have a lustre and evanescent fire 
which is extremely beautiful. This is soon lest, how- 
ever, by wearing; perspiration, moisture and dirt, 
washing the hands, &c., soon destroy the appearance of 
thie paste, and in a few weeks it becomes ag dull and 
‘ack-lustreless as the eyes of a dead fish. 


THE OURANG-OUTANG. 


In Sierra Leone is a species of ourang-outang so strong 
and so industrious, that when properly trained and 
fed, they work like servanta. They generally walk 
cpright on their two hind feet. Sometimes they are 
employed to pound substances in a mortar, and they 
are frequently taught to go to rivers, and to bring 
water in sinall pitchers, and if they are not soon taken 
off, they let them fall; and when they perceive they 
are broken, the poor fellows sometimes weep like a 
child in anticipation of the flogging they are to re- 
ccive. Buffon saw an ourang-outang that performed 
® multitude of funny tricks. He would present his 
hand to lead his visitors about the room, and pro- 
tmenade as gravely as if he was one of the most im- 
portant personages of the company. He would even 
sit down at the table, unfold his napkin, wipe his lips 
like any other gentleman, use spoon or fork in carrying 
food to his mouth, pour his liquor into a g’ais— 
for it seems he had not become. a convert to the 
principles of total abstinence—and touch his glass to 
that of the person who drank with him. When in- 
vited to take tea, he brought a cup and saucer, placed 
them on the table, put in sugar, poured out the tea, 
and, after allowing it to cool, drank it withthe utmost 
propriety. 


THE SOLDIER LOVER. 
A TALE OF THE CONFEDERATE CAUSE. 


‘‘ AND do you dare to call the feeling you have pro- 
fessed for Hugh, love, Coralie ? 

“Hush, Madge! Don't look at me with your great 
stormy eyes that way. Madge Harper, you positively 
make my blood run cold the way you talk. It is 
bardly right that a girl of my attractions should throw 
herself away on a man with only one arm.” 

“Not if that arm was lost in the defence of his 
country? Oh, Coralie! Coralie! you that I have 
‘loved as a ajster, how can you be so heartless? How 
tan you have go little fecling for the brave man who 
tas enshrined you in his heart of hearts, and who has 
verilled his all in defence of our loved land? Think 
of those who have bled and died, and how narrowly 
Hugh has escaped with his life; and all through this 
warm summer day I know he is lying, patient and 
hopeful, yet wondering why Coralie does not come— 
his Coralie. Nay, do not start; you know you 
promised to be all that just one short year ago; and 
now, Coralie! Coralie! how can you throw aside, like a 
Paleo toy, the love of the noblest heart that ever 

‘Hush, Madge, you distract me. hat has all this 
talk to do with my marrying Hugh Mansfield? I sup- 
pose that I love him just as well as any other girl 
would under the circumstances; but ag to wedding 


oY ae is utterly impossible—scarred and maimed as 

“ But, Coralie, you should be proud of that scar and 
that lost arm. Had I euch a soldier lover, I could 
consider it a badge of honour that I would be proud 
to share for ever. Besides, is not the soul the same, 
only, if possible, more ennobled? Oh, be careful, my 
friend, my sister, how you trifle with your life’s great 
happiness ;” and, in her impetuosity, the small, deli- 
cate girl knelt at her cousin's feet, and clasped the 
folds of her rich riding habit. 

“TI tell you I will not see him. Marry him! no 
never! But now I think of it, you would suit him 
exactly, Madge; you are both what the world calls 
talented, and understand all about soul marriage, 
moral heroism, and all that, while Iam so much of 
earth, earthy, that I shudder at the sight of a cut 
finger. You see, my little cousin, that I lack the 
moral courage you possess. Why, I believe that you 
would march up toa loaded cannon’s mouth if you 
thought it necessary. No, no, little one, I could only 
yield my heart to a handsome face and form, not for- 
getting the cliarms of a well-filled purse. Belicve me, 
I could not bear to see Hugh now; he was once so 
gloriously handsome! Good bye, cousin dear! I am 
going to take a ride with Charlie Lumsford to the 
haunted castle, where they say that ghosts do congre- 
gate ona moonlight night. Good bye!” and the gay 
coquette donned her riding-hat and closed the door 
behind her. 

Madge made no reply; she had covered her face 
with her hands, and the bitter tears were coursing 
down between her white slender fingers. Ah! little did 
the thoughtless Coralie think that she had rudely jarred 
a secret chord that wayward Madge had striven in vain 
to hide down deep in her heart of hearts. She was 
not beautiful; her features, though prepossessing and 
intellectual, were too large for beauty; still the form 
was cast in the finest mould, ane with her proud, flash- 
ing eyes, clear complexion, and wealth of clesnut 
curls, she was often called beautiful, because there was 
about her that mysterious magnetic attraction which 
supplies the place of beauty. 

Left an orphan four years previous ‘to the introduc- 
tion of our story, she had found a home in the house 
of her uncle, where she had been treated as a daughter 
—yet the silly, fashionable Mre. Mayburn illy supplied 
the place of the mother she had lost; and Madge 
sighed for the rose-wreathed oottage where she had 
known euch a wealth of love. 

Charlie Lumsford, seated in the next room, had un- 
wittingly been a listener to the conversation of the 
two girls, and it was the first intimation he had ever 
heard of the engagement of Coralie. A great admirer 
of beauty, he had been lured by her siren smiles almost 
to the verge of a declaration, and hitherto had looked 
upon Madge eimply as an interesting girl, of whom he 
would like to know more. But then it was not worth 
the trouble; for Charlie, though talented and noble- 
tainded, had been spoiled by fortune, and dearly loved 
his ease. But now how his heart throbbed and glowed 
as he listened to her sentiments, eo unlike the mass 
of women; and how he despised himself for yielding 
his heart a moment to one whose love went no deeper 
than a handsome face and well-filled purse! Besides, 
why might not his fate be the same as Uvugh's ; for, 
an earnest lover of his country, that morning he had 
enlisted for Lee’s army. 

Coralie opened the door softly to find him pacing 
the room. with a red spot burning on either cheek, 
while the words, ‘‘I must know more of her; she is 
worthy the love of a true man's heart; such as with 
the help.of heaven I may become,” came from his lips. 

And the little beauty gave the words her qwn in- 
terpretation. 

** He will certainly propose,” ehe said, “ and J shall 
as certainly accept; for, in all the country round, 
there is no one eo wealthy and handsome as Charlie 
Lumsferd.” 

He turned to see a rosy roguish face approaching, 
and to feel a soft little hand placed within his own, 
while the apology, ‘‘I am sorry to have kept you 
waiting so long, Mr. Lumsford, but am ready at last,” 
came in a musical voice to his ears; and they were 
soon on their way to the old ruins which Coralie had 
professed a fancy to explore, but for which she cared 
little, thinking the trouble only repaid by the attrao- 
tive attentions of Captain Lumsford. 

It was with difficulty that he kept upa conversation 
with the smiling beauty by his side; for his thoughts 
were far away by the sick-bed of his friend, Hugh; 
waiting, longing, hoping thyugh the rosy morning 
hours, for the presence of his affianced bride, the faith- 
less Coralie. Somehow he fancied that shy, impulsive 
Madge was there with her deep, unfathomable eyes 
and musical voice, perhaps reading to him from some 
classic tome, or tender poet ; and, somehow, the thought 
gave him pain. 

But Madge was not there, as she had been many 
days previous, assisting Evaline Mansfield in the care 
of her sick brother, because, after Coralie’s departure, 
she went carefully to work searching her own heart, 
and there found Hugh Mansfield’s image shrined as 


its most cherished idol. 
him now ? 

Reader, it is a sacred hour when the pure and trust- 
ing aiden for the first time enters the white robed 
chambers of her soul, and finds the spirit image of an- 
other shadowed there. How the clear white deepens 
into a rosy flush, and the rainbow hues of hope o’er- 
shadow all till the path of life seems etrewed with 
flowers ; earth is robed with a gcldcn glory, aud it 
evems as if we would never, never su ‘fcr again, so sweet, 
80 thrilling is the new, strange chord that the welcome 
guest has stirred. 

But the eweetest awakening of woman's life came 
not to Madge Harper as it does to many maidens, but 
in sorrow, for with it came the knowledge that she was 
alone and unloved. Alas! what a desolate feeling this 
is to a loving woman's heart. 

* * * 


How could she dare to meet 


“Madge! Madge! my sweet little wild wood blos- 
som, will you not, can you not love me? I know well 
the worth, the depth of a nature such as yours. Cir- 
cumstances have cormpelled me to speak now, for I 
leave with my regiment in the morning, and could not 
depart without opening my miid to you,—you who 
have silently, sweetly stolen into my inner life, till 
every tendril of my heart seems woven around you, 
every purpose centred in you, till it can scarcely 
be said my life is my own. Madge, I would not insult 
your spotless nature, or tempt your proud heart, by 
speaking of the grest wealth which it is in my power 
to lay at your feet, did I not know that from no other 
man than a busband would you receive means to expand 
the lofty intellect which is youra; and that you, who 
are an angel of mercy, Might make that wealib a bles- 
sing. Oh, Madge, give mie one ray of hope, and help 
me to live the better life that I have marked out for 
myself.” 

Uer answer fell on Charlie Lumsford’s life, crushing 
out all the beautiful flowers which had nestled there 
for wecks. 

“ Charles, dear friend, I love and estecm your noble 
characier, prize your cociety, but will be frank with 
you. My heart is enother’s, and my love, like yours, 
is hopeless.” 

They were seated together on the mossy turf be- 
neath the shade of the spreading maplcs, and the 
strong man bowed his head upon his hands, while 
his proud frame shook with contending einctions. She 
laid her small hand on his bowed head, and the slight 
touch aroused him. Impulsively his arm drew her te 
his einbrace, while he pressed one kiss upon her brow 

“Ttis not wrong, Madge! Farewetl, purest, dearest. 
I willtry to learn to look upon you as asister; and 
when you hear that Charles Lumsford has fallen in 
battle you will go and comfort his poor mother, and be 
to her as a daughter ?” 

One moment more and the brave-Learted, impulsive 
Charlie Lumsford was gone, 

Alas! how often swift-coming presentiments are 
true; it was at Antietim he fell, with her name the 
last upon his lips. They opened his will, and in it 
there was arich legacy bequeathed to Madge Harper, 
and when his mother wrote asking her to come and 
share her home, and beto her as a daughter, she went 
like a true woman, seeking to bind up the wounds of 
the broken-hearted—and many blessed the leyacy, 
which, in the hands of Madge, was the means of doing 
so much good. 

In the meantime where was Coralie? She had be- 
come the wife of a rich merchant old enongh to be her 
father, and, in a giddy round of pleasure, vainly 
sought the pearl of happiness. Alas! how wany there 
are who gell themselves for gold to find that gold Lut 
dross. 


“ How can I ever thank you, Madge, for your kind- 
ness to me? You have been like fragrant flowrets 
and cool fountains to a parched desert :"—and Hugh 
Mansfield took the little hand in his only remaining 
one, while he gazed searchingly intu the clear eyes up- 
turned to his own. “I am going to luxuriate in rural 
life now:” his voice had a touch of sadness in it. ‘* And 
now that I have entirely recovered, you will still be 
my companion sometimes, and we will live over the 
old days again—you and I—the days when we were 
children.” 

It came, and yet he knew not how, the all-absorbing 
love which overshadowed, with its holy wings, Hugh 
Mansfield’s life; and Madge became loved as even 
Coralie never had been. There are some characters 
which, like violets or modest daisies, hidden in tangled 
grass, it requires a close observer and intimate associ- 
ation to perceive their beauty ; and such a nature was 
Madge Harper's. 

Every hour that Hugh epent in her society he won- 
dered at the rich store of thought, at the strength and 
power of her mind. It waa in winter, when the snow 
had spread abroad its fleecy mantle, that the confes- 
sion was made. And shortly after there was a quiet 
wedding in the village church, where the sweetly mur- 
mured “I will,” of Madge, thrilled Hugh Mansfield's 
heart with gladness, and caused him to bless the brokes 


arm which bad gained him such a wife. 


| 
| 
| | 
| 
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Tudor (Henry VIII), with picturesque portions of the 
town halls of the Low Countries. The Clock Tower is 
40 feet square, and 300 feet high; and the Royal or 
Victoria Tower 90 feet equare, and 340 feet high, 
being the largest and loftiest square tower in the 
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PICTURESQUE SKETCHES. 
MEMBERS’ ENTRANCE TO THE HOUSE OF 
COMMONS. 


Tim Houses of Parliament occupy the site of the 
Royal Palace of the Monarchs of England, from Edward 
the Confessor to Queen Elizabeth. We have the first 
mention of Westminster Palace in a Charter of Edward 
the Confessor, in 1052. Here the Confessor died in 
January,1066. On the Easter succeeding King Harold 
came to the palace 
from York. William 
the Norman held 
councils cere; and, 
1069, Elfric, Abbot 
of Peterborough, was 
tried beforee the King 
‘at Westmineter; and 
thie is one of the drst 
records of the hold- 
ing of a law court cn 
this spot. 

William Rufue 
added the great hall, 
through which the 
visitor will pass to 
reach the Members’ 
‘Entrance to the 
‘House of Commons, 
as ehown our 
engraving. This is 
through the restored 
cloistera of St. Ste- 
phen’s. The fan- 
tracery of the roof, 
and a emall project- 
ing chapel or oratory, 
are very beautiful. 
A cloister built by 
Henry VIII has been 
‘restored, as a reli¢ of 
English medizval art. 
An upper cloister has 
been added, by which 
4e a staircase to the 
House of Commons. 

Among the facts in 
connection with the 
Great Hall is, that 
in 1238 the whole 
palace was flooded 
by the Thames, and 
boats were afloat in 
the hall. The poet 
Chaucer was clerk of 
the palace worker in 
the time of Richard 
II, who rebuilt West- 
wiuster Hall nearly 
“38 we now see it. 
In_1298 the palace 


SUPERSTITION. 
THERE was in my childish mind a cause of suffering 
that was permanent, but always unacknowledged. It 


was fear—fear of darkness and supernatural influences, 
As long as I can remember anything, I remember 


was nearly destroyed | i 
hy fire; but was re- | gf 
stored by Edward II. 
‘In 1512 a great part 
ef the palace was (fee 
*‘once again burnt,” 
and fora time ‘only 
tho Grest Hall, with 
ithe offices near ad- 
joining, were kept iu 
good repairs.” 
Parliaments were 


jheld in Westminster 
Hall up to the time 
ef Henry III, and | 
thenceforth in the 
Painted Chamber and 
White Chamber. 
‘After the Suppres- 
sion, the Commors | 
sat in St. Stephen's | 
/Chepel, untilthe Par- | 
liam-nat Houses were 
desiroyed by fire, _ 
October 16, 1834. 
Out ninety- 
seven designs sent 
in for the new 
Houses of Parliament, that of Charles Barry, R.A., 
was selected. The coffer-dam for the river front was 
commenced late in 1837; the river wall early in 1839; 
and on April 27, 1840, the first stone was laid at the 
north end of the Speaker's House. The exterior ma- 
terial ia fine magnesian limestone, from Anston, in 
Yorkshire, and Caen stone for the interior; the river 
terrace is of Aberdeen granite. The whole building 
stands on a bed of concrete twelve feet thick, and the 
vast pile covers about cight acres. It is the largest 
publio edifice built in England for several centuries. 
The river front is 949 feet in length. The etyle is 


MEMBERS' ENTRAN 


these horrors of my inigncy. How they had been 
awakened I do not know; they were never revealed. 
I had heard other children ridiculed for such fears, and 
held my peace. At first these haunting, thrilling, 
stifling terrors were vague ; afterwards the form varied; 
but one of the most permanent was the ghost in 
Hamlet. There was a volume of Shakspere lying 
about, in which was an engraving I have not seen 
since, but it remains distinct in my mind ag a picture. 
On one side stood Hamlet, with his hair on end, lite- 
rally “like quills upon the fretful porcupine,” and one 
hand with ail the fingers outspread. On the other 


CE TO THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 


strided the ghost, encased in armour with nodding 
plumes; one finger pointing forwards, and all sur- 
rounded with a supernatural light. O that spectre! 
for three years it followed me up and down the dark 
staircase, or stood by my bed; only the blessed light 
had power to exorcise it. How it was that I knew, 
while I trembled and quaked, that it was unreal, never 
cried out, never expostulated, never confessed, I do 
not know. The figure of Apollyon looming over 
Christian, which I had found in an old edition of the 
* Pilgrim’s Progress,” was also a great torment. But 
worse, perhaps, were certain phantasms without shape. 
—things like the vi- 
sion in Job—“A spirit 
passed before my face: 
it stood still, but 7 
could not discern the 
form :"—and 
if not intelligible 
voices, there were 
strange, unaccount- 
able sounds filling the 
air around with a sort 
of mysterious life. In 
daylight I was not 
only fearless, but av- 
dacious, inclined to 
defy all power and 
brave all danger — 
that is, all danger I 
could see. I remem- 
ber volunteering to 
lead the way through 
a herd of cattle(among 
which was a danger- 
ous bull, the terror 
of the neighbourhood) 
armed only with a 
little stick; but first 
I said the Lord's 
Prayer fervently. In 
the ghastly night I 
mever prayed; terror 
stifled pr\yer. These 
visionary sufferings, 
in some fo. u or other, 
pursued me till I wae 
nearly twelve years 
old. If I had not pos- 
sessed a strong consti- 
tution and a strong 
understanding, which 
rejected and  con- 
temned my own fears, 
even while they shook 
me, I had been de- 
stroyed. How much 
weaker children suffer 
in this way, I have 
since known; and 
have known how to 
bring them help and 
strength, through sym- 
pathy and knowledge, 
the sympathy that 
soothes and does not 
encourage—the know 
ledge that dispels and 
does not suggest the 
evil. — Percival. 


HOME. 
Ir there is a word 
that fille the heart 
with joy, it is “home.” 
Home is an old word, 
yet it has an invinci- 
ble power that can 
never wear out. There 
is no other word in 
language that clusters 
so many pleasing af- 
fections, and that so 
powerfully excites our 
feelings. Weare bound 
to it by ties of early 
affection, by years of 
ehildhood, byafather's 
and brother's friend- 

ship, by amother’s and 

sister's love. Home ; 
murmur but its name, and what happy recollectiong 
shoot through the heart, and our brain is wild with 
emotion. Our spirits, however, depressed by sorrow 
or affliction—however much we have been stunned by 
the rough change of life, sometimes turng to the me- 
mories of ‘‘ home, sweet home.” 


THERE are many people who falter and tremble 
as long as there is any mixture of doubtin their minde 
as to what they can, or what they ought todo, but 
who, the moment that doubt ceases, have power and 
will dare do everything. 


LL 
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NOTICE. 

Every purchaser of Number 1 of 
BOW BELLS 
Is still entitled to receive, 
GRATIS. 
The beautiful, original, coloureu Picture 
THE OHILDREN IN THE WOOD, 

Drawn by L. Hoagp, expressly for this pupular Publica- 


tion. 
The attention of our readers is also particularly requested 


to the New and Beautiful Pox, by 
ELIZA COOK, 
And the original Music, by W. H. MONTGOMERY. 


THE ENLARGEMENT TO TWENTY-FOUR PAGES, 
With the superior quality of the paper, and the many new 
features of interest, combine to rencer 


BOW BELLS 
The most attractive Periodical in the world, and worthy 
@ eontinuation of the patronage hitherto so bountifully 
bestowed upon it. 

Our kind patrons, who appreciate our endeavours to 
amuse and instruct the mind, are requested to present 
Number 1 to their friends, so that an increased circulation 
may repay us for the enormous outlay incurred. 

No Home, or Lady in the Land, should be without the 
eheerful companionship of 

BOW BELLS 

*,* With No. 2. was given a beautiful ballad, composed 

by Dawes, entitled 
THE BELLE OF THE VILLAGE. 
_%_* With this weck’s Number is be presented, 
GRATIS, 
An Ejight-page Supplerrent, comprising all the Newest 
Fash!ons aud Patterns of Needle Work for the month, ob- 
‘ained direst from Paris. Also a new and original 
MAZORKEA, 

Composed by E. L. Giasscock (Mrs. Henry Arnold) 

*,* With No. 4 will be Presented to our readers 


ANOTHER SUPPLEMENT, 
GRATIS, 

Containing s new set of Quadrilles, composed by OLIVIA 
PRIOR. 

*,.* With No. 5 will be Presented a Coloured, Steel En- 
graving of the 

PARIS FASEICNS FOR SEPTEMBER. 

And with the same Numter will also be Presented, a new 
Battap, composed by W. H. MONTGOMERY. The 


b 
UE ELIZA COOK. 


*,° Part L, price 6d, will be published on the Ist of 

September, with which will be Presented, 
GRATIS, 
The beautiful, coloured Picture of 
THE CHILDREN IN THE WOOD; 
A SUPPLEMENT, 

Corxtaining all the newest Fashions and Patterns of NEZDLE- 
Worx, obtained direct from Paris ; 

A coloured Steel Plate of the 

PARIS FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBEB;. 


ANOTHER SUPPLEMENT, 
Oontaining a new and original set of Quadrilles, together, 
qita all the extraordinary attractions above named 
OBSERVE. 
Ths whole of the Musi composed for this Periodical is 
Oxiamat, and by the most eminent and popular Musicians 
of the present day. The poctry, also, being from the pens 


of the high! ted 
ELIZA COOK, 


And other talented Posts, must render this feature most 
welcome to the lovers of the beautiful art. 

Give immediate orders, through any Bookseller in the 
Kingdom. 
London: J. Dicks, 313, Strand. 


THE BRITISH DRAMA. 

No. 1, now publishing, contains ‘‘The Gamester,” “Jane 
Shore,” “The Man of the World," and “ Love in a Village,” 
with four illustrations. 

*,* Two large Portraits, of Mr. S. Phe!psand Mr. C. Kean, 

Every Number will contain four or five plays for Ore 
Penny Weekly. 

London: J. Drcxs, 313, Strand 


SHAKSPERE, TWO SHILLINGS. 

Ibo complete works of Shakspere, elegantly bound, 
eoutaining thirty-seven illustrations and portrait of the 
author, now publishing. 

=,* Clergymen and schools liberally treated with for 
larce quantitias. 

Lonéon: J. Dicks, 313, Strand 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
To ovr Svsscrisers—Bow and Tuk I1- 
LUSTRATED WEEKLY News sent post free to any part of the 
United Kingdom for three penny postage stamps. Persons 
wishing to subscribe for a quarter, so as to receive Bow 
Betts and Tux WEEKLY ILLUsTRATED News through the 
post, may remit a subscription of 8s. 3d. to Ma. Joun Dicks, 
at the Ofice, 818, Strand. 
All letters are to be directed in full to “The Editor of 
Bow Bella, No. 313, Strand, W.O." 
In no case will rejected manuscripts be returned to their 
authors, who are therefore requested to keep copies of them, 


*,* Persons wrshing to subscribe for a Quarter, so as to 
recetve the publication through the post, may remit @ sub- 
scription of 28. 2d, to Mr. John Dicks, at the Office. 


Ne.ry Grar.—Any chemist can supply you with some 
lycopodium, or club moss. It is effective in checking ex- 
cessive perspiration of the hands. 

B. E. (Dukinfleld.)—The offer is declined, with thanks. 

A. M. P.—A young !ady may make a present to a young 

entleman to whom she is engaged, on his birthday; and 
t is better that it should consist of some article of hervwa 
working, such as a pair of slippers or @ purse. 

G. W. (Chard.)—We never approve of writing that leans 
the wrong way, though of course this will sometimes 
happen, in cases where persons are compelled to write 
with the left hand. 

Awnxiovs Herrrupr.—A marriage between a Protestant 
and Catholic, ina Catholic chapel in England, such chapel 
being duly licensed, is perfectly legal and binding. 

A Susscriser.—A marriage-license, price £2 10s. 6d., 
can be obtained of any surrogate. The intending bride- 
groom must apply for it, and he must make a declaration 
that the parties are of age, and that there is no known im- 
pediment to their union. 

Campana.—Carilion is @ French word, and means “@ 
chime.” 

G. K. W.—Send us your address and we will recom- 
mend you a respectable London solicitor to whom you 
may entrust your case, 

A Youna Hovsrexeerer —A mistress has no right, under 
any circumstances, to open Ictters addressed to her scr- 
vants. Lf she have any reason to suspect them of evil 
conduct or intentiong she must,take the advice of her so- 


licitor, or, in a ve rious cake, communicate with the 
lice. 
OCoRRESPONDENTS whose questions we are unable to 
answer:—E. M K. W.; 


A Constant RkaDER (Droitwich) ; A. B; Youxa Post; 
AG. E 


ESSAYS, 
y HIsTORICAL, SCIENTIFIC, AND DOMESTIC, 


PORTRAITS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


NoTuHING in Photography appears easier at firet sight 
than a portrait. But how is it that many portraits 
are not at all good likeuvesses, and that it is rare that 
the resemblance is 80 complete es to satisfy the friends 
and the relations of the individeal who has been the 
model ? 

The choice and disposition of dress have a very great 
influence on the proportions. Close-fitting light gar- 
ments increase the dimensions of the head, the hands, 
and the extremities; a flowing and ample dress, on 
the contrary, renders those parts little and delicate. 
Again, by the direction of the light, and the distribu- 
tion of the lights and shades, the artist is also able to 
increase the character of the proportions which consti- 
tute the resem! lance of the individual, giving, at the 
same time,a new beauty to the likeness; he will 
render certain parts thinner by plunging them into 


surrounding them with light. Thus he would increase 
the size of the head that appears too small by throwing 
the light on the face; and diminish the size by choosing 
a tint that would throw one half of the face into the 
shade. 

The full-length portrait is the most suitable of any to 
express the complete resemblance of the individual, 
from the expression of the physiognomy down to the 
attitude and proportion. The half-size or half-figure 
portrait ought to give a nearly perfect idea of the in- 
dividual; it shows the attitude of the body, and indi- 
cates the position of the lower extremities, which are 
absent. In the bust portrait, the person is repre- 
sented as far as the chest, without cit!:-r of the hands 
orthe arms. In this case the head is everything, and 
the bust is mercly represented to sustain it and give it 
its true size and proportion. If the bust be too large, 
the eye of the spectator naturally desires the arms, 
hands, &c. The head should never be represented 
without the bust. The effect of such a portrait is 
altogether devoid of correctness and unity, and does 
not offer a single point of comparison by which the 
spectator could judge of the proportions of the head 
with respect to the rest of the body; a matter of 
much importance, as this is one of the most striking 
characteristics of the individual. 

False and disagreeable expressions of feature are 
observable in many portraits. In one, a smile has 
Leen attempted, and the model according *o the in- 
structions of the photographer, has contracted the 
corners of his mouth, and thereby produced a grimace. 
Tn another, a tedious or tired expression replaces 
one of dignity or gravity. Such defects are caused by 


the artic: vot understanding his model, and being. 


therefore, unable to guide and direct him, in fact, he 
is wanting in either the practice or theory of his art. 
People are apt to think that the success often depends 
on the person to be represented, who will not submit 
to the wish of the operator and persists in preserving 
some false or unfavourable expression. But the true 
artist would always find méans of persuading his model 
to place himself under the neceesary conditions. 

Certain effects are favourable to some features and 
unfavourable to others. A clear and bright light wil! 
increase the features that are already too prominent, 
and give & hardness to the expression that does not 
readily exist in the model, Again, if features that are 
naturally of too indistinct a character be bathed in 
a soft, diffused light, they will become extremely uv- 
decided. The type is thus nearly effaced, and the 
resemblance and personality of the model entire!y 
lost. If the light is allowed to fall from above, it wil] 
augment the projecture of the forehead, throwing an 
energetic shadow over the eyes. The bridge of the 
nose, the lower lip, and the chin separate themselves 
as it were, in clear lights, from the rest of the face. 
Such an effect would certainly be very inappropriate 
for the portrait of a young girl, whose forehead is 
smooth, profile calm, and of whom the soft blue eyes 
are the principal charm. 

A good portrait may be rendered of no effect by s 
false choice of colour in the dress of the model. ‘The 
colours which are most luminous to the eye do not 
always produce the most energetic effects. For :p 
stance, red, orange, and yellow are almost withoat 
action ; green acts but feebly ; blue and violet ar 
reproduced very promptly. Thus, a person of & vers 
fair complexion must not be dressed in either green, 
orange, or red, as the lights would be too prominent 
and the whole portrait would lack energy and detail 


ANGER, 


NoTHIne can be more unbecoming, or contribute 
to render ourselves and all about us miserable, tha. 
the habitual indulgence of violent and unrzasonab'« 
anger. That this passion is within us, to a consideratie 
degree, cannot be doubted. To accustom our mir +s 
to habits of just reflection, and to endeavour to te 
leas irritated by impressions either of supposed or rea 
injury, and sooner pacified when we meet with offenoa 
will be attended with the most salutary effects apou 
the temper, and contribute essentially to our comfort 
and tranquillity. 

Anger produces very sensible effects on the voice, 
countenance, and gestures, as well as in the interral 
organization of the human frame. It affects the 
whole nervous system, and throws it into a pre‘s: 
natural commotion. It produces a stricture cf th 
muscular parts, and greatly increases the systole o 
the heart. It also excites spasms in the stomacn and 
intestines, which are highly nervous, aud in the um. 
branous parte; and by irritating the bilisiy as: 
hepatic ducts often occasions an obetructior in the 
passage of bile from the liver. Hence, in consequence: 
of violent passions, the liver is sometimea renderec 
diseased, or jaundice follows; dangerous hemorrhage: 
also frequently arise from this cause. 

Instances are on record in whick angcr has ov 
only produced jaundice, cholera-morbve, epilcpsy, an< 


the half tone, or by burying their outline inthe shade ; | 


he will deepen and augment other proportions by | h people 
trol over this passion than, perhaps, the people of an? 


other dangerous diseazes, but in which it has canse< 
iustantaneous death. It isa happy thing indeed for 
the English people that they possess much rore con: 


other nation; yet we are now and t) vblliged to 
witness, even among ourselves, the ind-cency of ex- 
travagant anger. It renders us, while it laste, the 
scorn and sport of all about us, of which it leaves: ue 
when it ceases, sensible and ashamed. The ineon. 
venience and irretrievable misconduct into whict 
men’s irascibility sometimes betray them, the distrease. 
and embarrassments in which they have been involve: 
by it, and the sure repentance which, on one accoun’ 
or the other, it always costs, should admonish them 
to endeavour to keep within the bounds pointed oui 
both by nature aud revelatica, ye angry, and 
not.” 


A CNFEERFUL temper,a kindly heart, anc « oourteous 
tongue cannot be too cedulously cultivated, 


Yue VALLEY or Dratn.—The following ie a pro 
bable explanation of the origin of the upas-tree story: 
~—‘* A real valley of death exists in Java. it ie termed 
the Valley of Poison, and is filled to a considerable 
height with carbonic acid gas, which is exialed from 
crevices in the ground. If a man or other anima 
enter it, he cannot return; and he is not sensible of 
his danger until he feels himself sinking under ihe 
poisonous influence of the atmosphere which surrounds 
him; the carbonic acid, of which it clicfly consists, 
rising to the height of eighteen fect from the bottom 
of the valley. Birds which fly into this atmosphere 
drop down dead; and a living fowl] thrown into it 
dies before it reaches the bottom. which is strewed 
with carcases of various animals that hayy 
the deleterious gas.” 
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ADVENTURES, NATIONAL CUSTOMS, 
AND CURIOUS FACTS 


MY ADVENTURES IN INDIA. 
BY COLONEL DUNLOP. 
No. §8.—THE MURDERED ZEMINDAR. 


CAPTAIN LANDSEER was in temporary command of the 
military post at Pudser, and bad in his detachment a 
large body of troops. 

Oar second evening there was epent at his quarters, 
and after supper we naturally enough worked our way 
tnto story-telling. 

* Gentlemen,” caid Landseer, a8 we filled our pipes 
the e2cond time, ‘I can tell you a very curious story 
of circumstances that have transpired in thia place 
within a mouth. If you can think of nothing bctcer I 
vil give it to you.’ 

‘); course we could think of nothing better, and the 

ete was unanimous that he ehould procced. 
‘bout four weeks ago,” commenced the Captain, 
‘a wealthy Zemindar, named Hoossain Khan——” 
“emindar!” interrupted Ben Gilroy—“ what's 

“A Zenindar ia simply a land-owner,” replicd Land- 
tear, Ag T was eaying, the Zeraindar, Woossain Kl:an, 
vresfound one morning dead in his bed, with his throat 
cnt in @ most shocking manner. It was not cut clean 
crrose, as a cnicide would have done it, but it was 
frightfully. Upon the floor, elese by tle bed- 
“ice, was found a razor covered with blood, its etout 
»ora handle broken, and the shank bent. The Zemindar 

sad deen en excellent man, respected by the people both 
‘ and tow, and his shocking death was the cause 
a Tnueh eacitement. At first it was thoucht that the 
mnrder might have been committed for the purpose cf 
but not an article had been stolen fromm the 
The Englich watch, the jewels, the purse, 
“nd the leathern pocket-book, which were witu the 
rioithing in the room, were undisturbed. I was calicd 
‘> the soene of the murder as soon as it was dis- 
covered, aud, with other officers, did my best to un- 
the mystery. There had been some strugziing 
wm the part of Hoossain, ag was evident from the con- 
citicon of rhe bed; but he had not struggled much. 
We fourd a large bunch of hair upon the pillow, 
trhere the murderer had held the head back while ihe 
iitsl work was being done; sud this, together with the 
hroken handle and beat shank of the razor signified to 
So that the asasssin must have been a fellow of im- 
meneze physical power. 

Wile I waa gathering ap this hair one of my com- 
pentcne calied my attention to some marks upon the 
‘oor, -\ quantity of blood had run down upca a 
uyacy mat by the side of the bed; and not far from 

apen the Moor, were several bloody prints, which 
i lebe to me to have been made by a man’s lianda. 
hoy Were certsinly not the prints of a human foot 
i could only eccount for them upon the supposition 
that the murderer had either slipped and fallen, or had 
heen pushed over by the struggling zemindar, and that 
here was where his bloody hands had struck, The 
vindow wag open, and we found stains of blood upon 
tbe eco! very much im such shape as those upon the 
This sleeping room was an upper chamber, and 
he murderer had made his exit by the window into g 
‘ree, the limbs of which drooped toward the housc. 

The first person whom we called as a witness was 

sn cid Woman who had been employed for some years 
u the family. The zemindar’s wife was just then too 
steeply to give us any coherent information. 
This old woman, whose name was Zaloh, recognised 
the razor as having belonged to her master; and she 
also showed us the little closet where it had been kept. 
This closet Joar bad been opened, and the razor taken 
from a dressing-case ; and that, too, in the dark,— 
frorn e!! of which it appeared that the deed had been 
done by some one familiar with the premises. There 
had been no robbery; 80 we were led to the former 
yonciusion that the murder hed been an act of ven- 
geance. And who could have entertained such feelings 
towards Hoossain Khan? We que?tioned Zaloh, but 
whe shook her, head. She did not reply with that 
“‘Oromptness which might have been expected froma one 
who had no suspicions ; but she ceemed rather to avoid 
the subject. I questioned her closely, but she was 
not inclined to speak. 

**Do you know,’ said I, “if any of the servants 
in thc house have had any feelings of ill-will against 
your master ?’” 

“She begged of me to ack her mistress. The mis- 
trees had just then entered the room, and as she heard 
this remark, she spoke. She suid there wa3 one ccr- 
‘vant who wad had such enmity against her husband; 
and she named the khidmutger Gholam.” 

» Khidmuiger,” interrupted Ben Gilroy, taking his 
pipe from his'mouth—* what's that ?” 

“A khidmutger is a table-servant” explained the 
eptain. ‘This khidmutger’s name was Gholam, and 
he was the most powerful fellow on the place. I knew 
him well. He was high-tempered and bold; but I had 
never thought him vindictive. It ceems that two or 


three days before the zemindar had punished Gholam 
for some slight misdemeanour, and the latter had de- 
clared that he would have vengeance. Finally the 
woman Zaloh confessed that she had heard the man 
make such a threat, but she had hesitated about telling 
it, because Gholam was a good-hearted man, and had 
been very kind to her. 

““Gholam seemed utterly astonished when he was 
accused of the murder. At first he pretended to think 
we were not in earnest; and when he found that we 
meant what we said, he protested his innocence in the 
must vehement manner. We knew the superstitious 
nature of the caste to which he belonged, and we ex- 
pected that he would betray his guilt when he beheld 
the bloody corse of the victim; but it was not so. He 
was horror-stricken at the sight; but quickly recover- 
ing himself, he walked directly to the bed, and placing 
his hond upon the cold brow of his dcad master, he 
called on the avenging god to witness that he was in- 
nocent of the crime. My belief in the guilt of Gholam 
was stagcered, and yet circumstances were strong 
egainst him. We knew that the murderer must have 
been not only well acquainted in the house, but also 
acquainted with the zemindar’s private affairs; and we 
were furthermore coufident that the deed had been 
one of revenge. 

‘“Gholam was arrested and confined, and two days 
afterwards he was tricd and condenmned. Still he was 
not immediately executed, as i3 generally the manner 
in capital cases in this country. Liis protestations of 
innocence were 60 étrong and consistent, and his pre- 
vious good character was 80 well known, that the 


judge eent him back to prison, there to remain awhile. 


previous to his execution. 

“Vioossain Khan hed furnished provisions and forage 
for our regiment; and after his funeral I went to his 
house to look over his account, which he had kept 
with his own hand. Iwas accoimpauicd by Mr. Cran- 
sion, One of my lieutenants. It wes in the evening 
when we reiched the houge, und as all the zemindar’s 
papers and books were in the room where he ha4 slept 
we were conducted thither, the woman Zaloh leading 
the way and bearing candles. The bed wag etill iu 
its old place; Lut the clothing had been exchiani gcd, 
and the blood stains bad been w ashed frovw the Moor 
Zaloh set the candles upon the table and thea v ithe 
Crew, and shortly afterwards we were joined by Loos- 
sain’s clerk, an intelligent Mokaminedan, named Ben 
Abbas. As there was a current of gir coming in at 
the open window we moved the table up into one cor- 
ner, opposite the foot of the bed, to take the candles 
out from the flickering draft, after which Ben Abbas 
produced the books and papers. We had heen engaged 
over the accounts half an hour or 60, when a noise out 
of doors arrested our attention. It was a chattering 
sound, accoipanied by a sort of hoarse grunt. 

“ *Abba!” cried the clerk, ‘ that ig surcly Kaka!’ 

*“.* Aud who is Kaka?’ I asked. 

“Tie was my master’s baboon,’ replied Ben Abbas. 
‘ile ran away more than a week avo.’ 

“ «Why did he run away?’ said I. 

“* Because Uoossain Khan whipped him. He came 
into this very room while his master was out, and ran- 
sacked the closet and pulled the clothes from the bed, 
{foossain caught him in the very act, and beat him 
without mercy. Kaka leaped from the window and 
ran away to the woods, and has not been seen since.’ 

*“ As the clerk ceased speaking I heard the baboon 
mounting the tree, and I at once extinguished the 
ligits, and bade my companions draw back wiih me 
into the extreme corner behind the table, for I had a 
great curiosity to eee what his baboonship would do. 
{ remembered the animal very well, as I had seen him 
frequently about the premises. The zemindar had cap- 
tured him when young, and had reared him for a pet. 
Up the tree the fellow came, and presently he swung 
himself upon the stool, and thence into the room. The 
moon was shining brightly, and as the rays shone in 
through the window, leaving us in the shade, we could 
observe the movements of the interloper without being 
ourselves detected; and you will remember, further- 
more, that we had the table for a screcn. 

“ Kaka was of the lungoor species, standing five and 
a half feet high when erect, and presenting a pretty 
good specimen of physical development. As I saw 
him enter the room, looking so ugly and so dangerous, 
I instinctively clapped my hand upon my pistol. Per- 
haps you will imagine the suspicion which had already 
flashed upon me. This brute, and not the khidmutger, 
had killed the zemindar. Crouching behind the table, 
and remaining perfectly still, we watched the fellow’s 
movements. As he entered the room he stood erect 
upon his legs and gazed upon the bed; then he went 
to the closet and opened the door, and took down the 
dressing-case, the contents of which he overhauled 
almost af systematically as a man would have done. 
Presently tic uttered a loud cry, and dashed the case 
upon tbe floor, and then sprang towards the bed. He 
seizcd the clothing and tore it off, chattering and 
gnashing his teeth in a most frightful manner. Cover- 
leta, sheets, pillows, and mattresses came off in quick 
succession, and when the brute found that he was ex- 
pending his rage only upon inanimate substances, he 


canght one of the pillows and tore it into fragments, 
scattering the feathers over the room. 

“I could bear the scene no longer. As the !un- 
goor moved back, after having rent the pillow, he 
stood directly in the moonlight, and I think I never 
beheld @ more savage and repulsive-looking monsicr. 
I carefully raised my pistol above the table, and ained 
at his head Iam not apt to miss my mark, and I did 
not do so in this instance. As I fired the fellow 
reeled, and clapped both his hands to bis ears. {n cu 
instant I was upon my feet, with my sword drawn, 
and before the brnte could recover himeelf I had run 
him through the heart. 

“ By this time the family was aroused, and in a little 
while we were investigating the subject of the murder 
undcr the light of this new and wonderful circnr.- 
stance. One look at the feet of the lungoor enabled 
me to account for those curious blvod-prints which I 
hed attributed to the hands ofa man. There were tlie 
very outlines aud proportions which had been etemypcd 
in blood upon the goor. And now, too, I could ac- 
count for the breaking of the handle of the razor, and 
for the bending of the shank, and for the mass of hair 
that had been pulled from the head of the murdered 
man. Hoossain’s widow, a8 soon as she saw the body 
of Kaka, and had heard our story, cried out that tie 
lunzoor had killed her husband. She tuformed us 
that Kaka had been in the habit of seeing his mast«r 
shave, and that several tines he bad been found, wit): 
the rozor in his hand, standing before the mil:or. 
Then she told us what Ben Abbas had already cor. 
municated; how that Hoossain bad whipped the !iu- 
goor severely, and that the brute had thereupon rnu 
off into the woods. 

“On the following morning the native officers were 
cal!.d in, and after a very short consultation it was 
decided that Gholam was innocent, and that the tu: zeur 
had done the murderous deed. There could be re 
mistake about it, Que experiment, which bad 
been thought of at the time of the trial, was now trict. 
It hed been evident that the murderer Lad gained en- 
trace to the zemindar’s clianiber from the tree; but 
when we cauie to try, we could not fiud a man able to 
perform that feat. There were several branches dreop- 
ing towards the house, but they were not s6trur 2 
encugh to bear a man; and we now bad it demon 
etreated that a man of Gholam’s bulk, in order to rach 
the window from the tree, would Lave to make a clesr 
leup of at least twelve feet. In short, the evidence 
was plain and substantial. The lungoor was the 
criminal. 

Gholam was happy man when it was announced 
to lira that he was free; and Hoossain’s widow «43 
particularly gratified, for ehe prized the khidmutger 
a3 the bi-t servant of the establishment. The only 
recompense which Gholam claimed, in return for the 
incicnity he had euffered, was the teeth of the lun- 
goor. They were readily given to him, and he wears 
them ehout bis person es 6o many charms agaiprt 


ire il. 
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MARRIAGE CUSTOMS OF MOUNT 
LEBANON. 


Tre same rules hold good amongst the Lebanece as 
amongst the nobility with regard to the choice of 
brides. No young man can marry out of the imme- 
diate range of his relations, so long as there are ony 
single girls in the family; and a deviation from t)i.3 
rule is 60 fiercely resented that it is ecarcely ever 
heard of. On the other hand, shoulda young girl dure 
to ix her affections on any young man not ber cousin, 
the whole of her male relations rise up in arms; 21°’, 
after baving made for her what they consider a fit sud 
appropriate choice from amongst themselves, if ar;su- 
ment and persuasion fail in bringing her to a sen+« of 
her impropricty, bring her to the altar by force. 
Such an occurrence, to be sure, is rare; but the excep- 
tion proves the rule. The consequence of this cns'om 
is, that there are families of one name in the Lebonon 
50 numerous as to amount to clans, and who bit 
of from 100 to 150 and even 200 men bearing a::ns, 
which is a source of immense pride and gratification, 
and confers influence and importance. A few duys 
before the marriage takes place, the peasant takes a 
propitiatory present of fowls, coffee, or sugar, to his 
landlord or feudal chief, and asks permission to per- 
formthe ceremony. A week is spent in rejoicing: at 
his own home by the bridegroom, who all this tine 
wears a pelisse of honour sent him by his land!ura 
—by the bride, in preparations for ber nuptials 
On the day fixed, usually on a Sunday, the bride- 

groom’s relations come for the bride; when all her con 

nexions make presents, varying from one to five shil- 
lings each, which are collected in a purse and given to 
the bride before she leaves the paternal rvof. Si:¢ 
takes her farewell by kissing the hands of all the mia'e 
members of her family in successiun. The processict 
is now formed, and moves on at the slowest pace pus 
sible; the bride walking or riding, according to cii- 
cumstances, closely veiled. A halt is made every (ive 
minutes, when the party sing songs, accompanied Ly 
music, while eome perform the sword dance. An 
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its precious freight, glided from the bank and swept ! once told he still persisted in, unti! he caine tu the Kiug's 
out into the dread rapids, from which escape wae | coachmon at Richuond, to whom he declared ‘he truck. 
hopeless. The young maiden calmly etecred her bark | He invented tle eaid tele for that is taicther 
into the stream, while frantic yells arose from the | having brought him up to epin wocl, and also used 
forest. Suddenly another white canoe shot forth | hiinto fetch home her kine, he wa3 *ppuinted one 
upon the stream, and under the powerful impulse | time to fetch home her kine but did not «to it, but 
of the ol? Senaca chief, the maiden’s father, it flew like | went to play with other children, and fearing hile 
‘an “crow &® destruction. It overtook the first; the | father or mother would beat him, he made this tale 
eyes § *hilu «Gd parcut met in one last glance of love, | for an excuse. Denies that he ever saw any boy with 
and th» they pvunged together over the ihunder.ig | a cloven foot, or any woman called Loynd wife io ( 
cataract, into eternity! wood as though she had first been a lamterm and 
aficr a woman, but told these tales to excuse himsell 

Whea he had been at play.” 

This story goes no further than this, but it goes faz 
enongh to show on what groundless charges womes 
were sentenced to death for witchcraft, some of them 
denying the accusation, while others, out of mere 
terror, or irresistible pressure, or strong imagination, 
or hopeless wreck of intellect, avowed their guilt, and 
according to their impulses expressed their pride or 
their shame in what their fancies led them te betiew 


they bad committed. 


our ig sometimes taken up in traversing a hundred 
aids. This uncommonly tedious rate of advancing 
- intended to indicate that the bride is in no extra- 
rdinary haste to reach her future husband, and is@ 

rt of that characteristic reserve and modesty, whe- 
cor real or fictitious, which distinguishes the sex on 
J) auch occasions in the Eazt. If the party has to go 
rough @ village-on their route, the bride keeps her 
nund to her head, which is bashfully held down all 
he time occupied im passing throngh, thus respect- 
‘ally saluting the inhabitants, who, on their parts, 
«prinkle her-with corn and raisins. On reaching her 
‘uture home, the bride flings a pomegranate amongst 
the party; which is greedily snapped up and parti- 
tioned by the young men, and is supposed to give the 
marriage infection. As she crosses the threshold, she 
takes out of her bosom a piece of yeast, which che 
has breught from her father’s house, and sticks it 
firmly on the door-poet,—signifying thereby her reso- 
lutiom to cleave closely to hcr husband; the latter, at 
the same moment, standing on the roof, exactly above 
the door, with a drawn sword over her head,—em- 
blematical of the absolute sway which he is to hold 
over ber throughout life—TZen Years’ Ecsidence in 
Alount Lebanon. 


THE LANCASUIRE WITCHES. 

Some of tiie State Papers of the time of Charles I 
have just been edited by Mr. Bruce, and published by 
the Messrs. Longman, of Paterno&ter Row. They contain 
many interesting facts: but perhaps the moat curious 
of all the social illustrations of the manners and mora!s 
of the time are in connexion with the Lancashire 
Witches, whose storv. ‘rom first to last, turns up ia 
various lettere First, Pelham writes to Conway as 
follows:-~ he greatest news from the country is of a 
hnge pack of witches which are lately discovered in Lan- 
cashire, whereof it is said nineteen are condemned, and 
that there are at least sixty already discorered, 
and yet daily there are more revealed; there ure 
divers of them of good ability and they have done much 
harm. It is suspected that they had a hand in raising 
the great storm wherein his Majesty was im so great 
danger at sea in Scotland.” 

Bridgman, Bishop of Chester, having been ordered 
te examine seven of the condemned persons, states that 
“Sohn Spencer, Alice Higgin, and Jennet Loynd, 
died lately in goal, and Jennet Hargrave laid sick past 
hppe of recovery. The other three the bishop had ex- 
amined and enclosed their examinations. The cid 
woman, Margaret Johnson alias the penitent witch, 
wifh tears in her eyes, after an exhortation by the 
bishop, replied, ‘I will not add sim to sin. I have 
already done enough, nay too much, and will not in- 
crease it. I pray God I may repent.” And then she 


SHOWERS OF BLACK RAIN AND PUMIC? 
STONES. 
Tie Rev. J. Rust, a Scottisn clergyman, has pub- 
lished (through Messre. Blackwood and Sona, 
Edinburgh) @ tractate on some singular natura’ phe: 
bomena. It appeare in 1862 aud 1863 four showers 
of Liack rain fell in Scotland, and two of these ia the 
county of Aberdeen. Two were accompanied by vax 
quantities of pumice-stenes, which the waves of the 
cea drifted to the shore. There was no kind of douist 
about the colour of the rain, for it blackenod as if with 
seoty drops all the white or light-coloured ciotlies 
exposed to it op bleaching or drying greens, #0 thar 
they required to be re-washed; and oold water sno 
soap were not sufficient to eradicate the stains, there- 
fore hot had to be applied. And some of the clothez 
required to be boiled before they regained their forricr 
colour. Besides, along the sea-coast of Siains, tor ter 
miles, and nowhere else, lay vast collection of 


THE FALLS OF NIAGARA, 
BY H. H. LEECH. 


So much has been said and written of Niagara that it 
would almost be a work of supererogation for me to 
add my veloe or use my pen; but the mighty cataract | 
can never be understood until it is seen in al! its Miimit- 
able grandeur, mo matter who writes or speaks of it; 
andif I do no more than bring to light ome of the 
Indian legends of this spot, or embalm a sweet moe- 
mory, my task will not have been. al! in vain. 

The falls are situated upon the Niagara River, about 
twenty miles from the foot of Lake Eyrie; the waters 
of Lakes Superior, Michigan, Huron, St. Clair, and 
Erie dash over a rocky bed, and plunge, with a roar 


like thunder, into the abyss below, and after a turbu- 
lent passage through the romautic channel, e1aptics 
finally into Lake Ontario. There are some curious 
geological facte in reference to the position of the falls 
centuries ago, many eminent écicntifio gentlemen 
considering it certain that the falls formerly were at 


confessed a3 is set down in her examination, often ac- 
knowledging that she was a witch, but more oficn 
faulting in the particulars of her actions, as one having 
a strong imagination of the former, but of too weak a 
memory to retain or relate the other. The others 
whom he examined their wisdoins will soon discover 


pumice-stones, like a shoal of stranded fish. 
loads of pumice, in pieccs sometimes weighin« 
j ound, might have been gathered in that part. 


AV 


Wauen the third shower of Ulack rain fell (May 20th 
1352) Mr. Rust ‘‘was écated at atable, when all as 


couce the room became darkened by a cloud ti:at 
could act see each other's faces, but with consiierable 
didisulty, acrose the table.” A day or two ater tix 
whole sea-coast, 60 far as the breadth of the blac’ «Loud 
had exteuded, up to high-water mark, was thickly 
strewed wlth pumice-stones. The and 
ehower of black rain fell about seven o'clock in the 
morning of October 28th, 1863. The cloud was pro- 
bably much larger than the previous ones, for the 
results of its overshadowing presence were found upoa 
a curface of twenty miles in breadth alowg the vea- 
voast. But no pumice-stones were reported this time. 
That these phenomena were the result of some volcxnié 
eruption Mr. Rust is tolerably sure. Ai! the other 
theories are confidently set aside; the omly pertiucut 


Queenstown, and that they are gradually receding, at 
the rate of about one foot per year. Niagara River 
forms the boundary line between the Arncrican and 
Canadian dominions; the venerable John Quincy 
Adams remarking that ‘it scemed as if heaven had 
considered this great natural phenomenon too great for 
any one nation.” 

The American falls are about nine hundred feet wide, 
and about one hundred and sixty-five feet in height. 
The Canadian falls are about two thousand fect in 
width, and are in the form of a horse-shoe, and about 
one bundred and fifty feet in height. About fourteen 
years ago a Mr. Street, a wealthy Canadian proprietor, 
walked out and planted a flag in the centre of the 
Horse-shoe, in mid-winter, when the ice had blocked 
up the space about Buffalo, and very little water was 
cunning down. A venturesome deed, as, in two hours 
alter, the water and ice came rushing down, sweeping 
everything before it. Mr. Street asserted that, from 
hia observations, he believed there were cavities in the 
rocks large enough to place the largest hotels in. It is 
estimated that about fifteen million cubic feet of water 
pass over the falls every hour. 

My first view of the rapids I obtained some time ago 
by moonlight. I stood upon the bridge below the Ca- 
taract House, on the American side, and viewed the 
water plunging fiercely towards where I stood, as 
though it would carry away the frail structure that 
supported me. I beheld the spray dashed aloft from 
the rocks, and the waves seemed like wailiug spirits 
crying in the night. It was solemn to see the 
corumotion below, and the pale priestess moon look- 
ing quietly down, as though in pity, upon the toil- 
ing, struggling, and battling world, and the beating 
waves its truest type. Goat Island threw its weird 
shadows over the water, and the roar of the cataract 
almost deafened me. What voiccs spake to me! What 
eyes, long dimmed, looked out from the glistening 
deeps! Low insignificant man seemed, by the ma- 
jesty of this mighty stream! And though the waters 
seemed to grow calm in places, always from its 
unfathomable grave arises that awful ghost of spray 
end foam, which is never, never laid; which has 
haunted these spots since darkness brooded over the 
deep. I thought, as I stood there, of the beautiful 
legend of the Indian maiden, when it was the custom 
for the red men of the great tribes to come and offer 
a sacrifice t the Thunder of Waters. The offering con- 
sisted of a white canoe full of ripe fruits and bloom- 
ing flowers which was paddled over the terrible cliff 
by the fairest girl in the tribes, who had just arrived 
at the age of womanhood. The only daughter of 
a chief of the Senecaa was chosen as a sacrificial 
offering to the Spirit of Niagara. The day arrived ; 
it faded into night as the savage rejoicings proceeded ; 
then the moon arose, end the white canoe, laden with 


their guilt or innocence. Conccit and malice are 20 
powerful with many in those parts, that they will 
easily. afford an oath to work revenge upon their 
neighbour, and it was offered to be deposed by Mary 
r, widow, (where the parttes dicted in the as-ize 
week.) that if Dicconson would have given the accuzer 
Robinson forty shillings before the arraignment, 
neither he nor his son «(the boy that first set the busi- 
ness on foot) would have said anything against her; 
but when ehe advised her husband to give nothing, 
Robinson said he had no malice to any but her.” 

One poor, young, and erst joyous, Lancashire lass, 
named Mary Spencer, aged twenty, was accused of 
being a witch, inasmuch aa that her pail, on being 
called, followed her down hill. To this charge she 
makes the following simple reply When she waa | yuiry being, from what volcano did they coins? 
a young girl and went to the well for water, she usec Rust inclines to Vesuvius—which, saye he, “esitted 
to tumble or trundle the collock, or peal, down the hill, | the putice-stomes and the black, eulphurons, ca:vo- 
and she would run along after it to overtake it, aud | 22Ccvus, acidiferous substances coniained ia ths 


did overye (overhie) it sometimes, and then might cal) | #hovwers.” 

it to come to her, but utterly denies that she ever The distance is great, but is not thought too creat 
eould make it come to her by any witchcraft. She is | for the combined actioa of the projectile and the 
not afraid of death, for she hopes it will make an en- | £yratory forces to which the trausportation of showers 
trance for her into heaven.” | and shoals may beattributed. «The Alps, would be 

Some of the poor wretches were brought from | the great barrier against cheir horizontal progress, 
Lancaster to the Ship Tavern, Greenwich, for the in- | But with a strong current overtopping the Alpe, ang 
spection of their bodies by royal surgeons and ten | “arryizg them along with it, we suppose them then to 
certificated midwives; and these, under Harvey, the to have easily sailed the remainder of the 1,100 miles 
great physician, report, that they tind no witch-marks | in a straight course, aud to have been dep sited on our 
on Mary Spencer and the others. Finally,—and let | 3¢a-shores and parishes im consequence of the fury u! 
us hope before artless Mary Spencer's youthful frolic | these whirlwinds or currents havirg been op 
with ber milking-pail could have brought her to the | M@uderated by time and by teaching our hishcr aad 
gallows, — Secretary Windebank ordered Edmund | colder latitude.” This view might be corroborated bs 
Robinson, the precocious and juvenile accuser of the | We!l-kuown factsrelating to the transportation of Cistcar 
poor women (he was only ten years old) to be examined | Volcanic products, and similar phenoriena to ‘hose Lere 
in London; and out of this proceeding came the | recorded have occurred im various parts of AberJecn- 
tollowing result :— shire iu foriner years. 

* Examinant told his father and mother, and the It seems that the correspondcat of the Aihinw:m at 
Justices of Peace, and Judges of Assize of co. Lan- | Naples, whose leiterin January, i802 vespecuus wz 
caster, and divers other persons, of divers things con- | emission of smoke and ashes from Vesavius, sppesred 
cerning the finding two greyhounds and starting a | in its columns, was the means of evabli ¢ Mr. ivvet to 
hare, and that the greyhounds refused to run at the | counect the Scotch black-rain shower 4 the i+:l of 
hare, and that he tied the greyhounds to a bush and | January, 1862, with the great Vesuviau Guthburct of the 
beat them, and that thereupon one assumed the shape | preceding 10th of January, thus allowisz betwoem 
of a woman and the other of a boy, and that the {three and four days for the aerial passage. At ale 
woman offered examinant twelvepence to say nothing, | events, the showers and pumice shoul W.e very 
and that she put a bridle into the-boy's mouth, where | Curiows, even if they were not Vesuvian. 
upon he became a white horse, and took up ex- — 
aminant, and carried him on his back to a place called A MAN’s troubles are born aud grow with Aisa, 
Horestones in Pendle Forest, where he eaw a number | by habit he becomes able to endure thera. They 
of pereons gathered together, who gave examinant | wlio go out of the common track to specu &te wpom 
meat, &. He now cays, that all that tale is false and | happiness, not only have, but deserve, & hezger 
feigned, and has no truth at all, but only as he has | share of inisfortune than they wo keep ca the well- 
heard tales and reports made by women, so he framed | known beaten track, contented with Yeing nye i srately 


| his tale out of his own invention, which when he had | happy. 


} 
| 
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\FTER MANY DAYS. 
* she is dying, sir.” 

Ii was a worran’s voice that spoke; and the doctor, 
who had been standing at the window looking down 
into the deserted street, and watching the effect of the 
moonlight that made even its squalor beautiful, 
turned at the sudden summons. An awful change 
bad indeed come over the face of his patient. Her 
etrength gradually wasted, and ere another hour she 
was dead. 

A young widow, poor and of foreign birth. There 
was not one in the crowded lodging-house, where for 
one week she had occupied a poor room, who knew 
ber history, or scarcely her name. Her husband had 
been killed by an accident two months before ; and so 
far as appeared she had no relatives in England. The 
people around her were ignorant though kindly. 
They had done all that was kind for her with honest 
alacrity, and now, one poor woman, as she closed the 
wnseeing eyes and drew the bedding in decent folds 
around the corpse, announced that she would ‘“ take 
care of the baby for the present; and the doctor, 
leaving the poor wailing mite, whose tour hours’ span 
of life had been marked by the greatest of earthly 
Yosses, in her charge, went home. 

“The brat will live, I dare say. I never knew a 
child that ncboly wanted, to go off in a decent and 
edifying manner. They always live and flourish ; and 
I dare say this one will, tho.gh it will have a hard 
battle for it.” 

So saying the doctor found himself at his own door; 
and letting himself in with his latch-key, went up- 
stairs two at a time to snatch the ‘forty winks” that 
te hoped would be allowed him before morning. 

He opened the door softly, hoping not to wake his 
wife. Buta light burned in the dressing-room, where 
& wuree watched the twin-babies, only a few weeks 
oid, and already dissatisfied with what they had seen 
and felt of life, as certain little fretful sounds and rest- 
teas movements testified. The mother was awake and 
anxious, and the doctor saw he must compound for a 
modicum of his fa ® -oks. He administered some 
kind of sleep-compelling draught to the babies, and 
then resigned hiraself to the wife’s questions. He did 
not want to tell her the piteous story of the night; 
but it was uppermost in his thoughts and slipt out 
before he was aware. And then she was so pitiful 
end sympathizing, so sorry for the pretty, young 
dead mother—so anxious about the little, lonely babe, 
whom nobody knew or loved—that he was drawn on 
enawares. 

“Alas! for his hope of sleep. The story had to be 
talked over and over until the stray gleams of the 
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winter-dawn stole in; and there was a strange con- 
fusion of ideas in his mind, and a quaint aspect of the 
familiar furniture, and sentences half uttered and for- 
gotten, and then he was asleep at last. 

And then the mother rose softly and bent Adve 
the broad cradle where her precious ones slept side by 
side—her twin-boys, her beauties, her darlings. And 
she knelt beside them, weeping and kissing their soft 
unconscious faces, and listening to that faintest, 
sweetest of all sounds, that seems only an audible 
silence—an infant’s breath. And there her resolve 
was made. 

She stole back to bed and slept and was comforted. 
Never had she been conscious of so sweet a peace. In 
her lonely vigil beside her sleeping infants she had 
conquered self, and selfish instincts, and a mother’s 
half unconscious jealousy. She had resolved to take 
the little waif so strangely orphaned into her own care, 
and rear it with her own babies. Only her husband's 
consent was needed to her plan. 

The doctor, grumbling, impatient, half awake, who 
came down to a late breakfast, was quite a different 
being from the doctor well-fed, conscious of tastes 
gratified in the most delicious manner, who rose from 
the repast. 

The face opposite his was, if pale, pretty and smiling 
and beloved. He might, however, possibly have re- 
fused it something in his ante-breakfast mood, but in 
his after-feeding comfortableness a refusal was not to be 
thought of. So he answered her wistful glances with 
a smile; and the favour she desired was granted before 
it was asked. 

To do the good doctor justice, however, he did look 
upon the plan as a most quixotic one; he did not like 
it at all; but he comforted himself with the belief 
that it might be 2 mere impulse amd soon given up. 
He listened gravely to his wife’s arguments—there 
was plenty of room in the nursery, and she could not 
bear to look upon her own little ones and think that 
she had allowed this motherless one to perish, perhaps, 
for want of her aid. She must bring it home, &c., 
until the good man declared he could stay no longer, 
but must be off upon his early rounds. 

He was to call for her in an hour to fetch the child 
home ; and as soon as he was goue she went up to the 
nursery to her morning play-hour with the babies, and 
then to prepare for her expedition. 

It was a poor and squalid street, unlovely and un- 
fragrant enough in the light and warmth of day. 

‘I almost hope the creature has followed its mother,” 
the doctor murmured, as he preceded his wife into the 
house. 

But he was disappointed. The baby was not only 
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of its tiny lungs, and presenting to the world a most 
pugnacious front, and a pair of small, squared fists 
that seemed to say it was quite ready to begin to fight 
its own battles. 

“There, Mrs. Manly; there, ma’ you see for 
yourself. Do you think that’s a creature to love? 
Don’t you see he’s bound to fight his own way ?—a 
girl, is it, Mrs. Ryan ?—well, she’s the bump of com- 
bativeness fully developed, anyhow. Come, my dear, 
if the child is like this, crying all the time, you never 
can have the care of it. Better let me send it to the 
workhouse,” 

But the wife has hushed the infant’s cries in her 
own bosom; and holding in her own the little hands, 
now limp and motionless, she looks up into her hus- 
band’s eyes with eyes swimming in tears, and whis- 
pers, ‘‘ Think, dear, if I should die and leave our 
babies motherless! Let me do unto this little one ag 
we would wish some kind mother to do to my 
orphans.” 

Such an appeal the doctor had no power to resist. 
He said no more. 

Mrs. Manly went back to her home with the baby 
clasped to her breast. Its dainty little clothes, stitched 
by the hands of the dead, with many a tear and many 
a throb of joy foldedaway inthe tiny garments, went 
also; and the few relics of the mother it was never to 
know, to be carefully preserved till the child could learn 
the story of its birth and loss from loving lips. And 
ehe laid the little one beside her twin boys, and gave 
it a place beside theirs in her heart. It was a blessed 
deed, and the angels smiled upon it from above. 

Weekes and months and years passed away. The 
orphan had become as her own ; and, a lovely child of 
three years, with her delicate beauty and winning 
way, made herself as dear to all the household as the 
sturdy boys of nearly the same age with whom she 
shared the nursery. At this period Mrs. Manly fell 
into a long and dangerous illness. It was believed that 
she would never recover, even her husband reluctantly 
assenting to the opinion of other physicians. No other 
circumstances, probably, would have induced her to 
listen to the proposition made by a pair of wealthy, 
childless friends to adopt the little girl, and assume the 
care of her future life. That it was for the good of 
the little one she was fully confident ; and, bitter ag 
was the pang of separation, she nerved herself to en- 
dure it. 

The persons who adopted the little Alice were resi- 
dents in the north of Scotland; and they immediately 
returned to their home, taking the child with them. 
For a time occasional letters reached the Manlys, de- 
tailing the welfare of the child, and her progress in the 


alive, but teetifying to the fact with the whole power | various accomplishments suited to her age © Finally 
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these ceased ; her protectors changed their place of re- 
sidenee, and it was not known whither they had re- 
moved. And 40 all trace of the child was lost. 

Contrary to all expectations, Mrs. Manly had rallied 
from the effects of her disease, and was restored to 
health. As the years passed, other children were added 
to the family, and with them came many additional 
cares. 8So, although she never ceased to yearn after 
the child of her adoption, she always thankfully ac- 
knowledged that the best had been done for her, and 
was glad to believe that, as the sole darling of a house- 
hold, and with all the means of education and culture 
at her command, her position was far more desirable 
than any she could have bestowed upon her. 

At last in the lapse of years the incidents we have 
related became as a pleasant memory to the good 
doctor and his wife, something vague and unreal from 
the far past. The twins had long since grown to mar- 
hood, and gone out to take their places in the world, 
to fight its battles manfully and with honour. There 
was even a younger daughter married, and » round 
half-dozen juniors at various stages of 
from the four-years old pet of the household to the 
rough boy in his teens and the pert 
room. One would have leoked for 
Manly’s heart for other affections 
centered at her own fireside. But she had never quite 
forgotton the babe that bad sheltered in her 
bosom when all the world was desolate. 

“A lady in the drawing-room, ma’am, to see 

ou. 

Who is it, Mary ?” 

* She said you would not know her name, ma'am.” 

Isn't it the doctor wishes to see ?" 

“She said yourself, ma’am, and please not refuse 
er.” 

So Mrs. Manly, greatly wondering who her visitor 
could be, ascended to the drawing-room. As she 
opened the door she heard the quick rustling of gar- 
ments, and in another instant s pair of warm Ipviug 
arms were thrown about her neck, and heif a dozen 
kisses, broken by sobs, imprinted upon her face. [he 
visitor wept, and Mre. Manly mingied her tears in 
sympathy with hers, not knowing why she eked them, 
but quick to catch the infection, as such natures 
are. 

* And you don’t know me, mamma—don't know 
your little Alice who owes her very life, and all she is 
and has, to you. Iam Alice, dear mamme.” 

* Alice! Can it be possible?” and Mre. Manly put 
the little, clinging creatore away to arm's-lengih, and 
stood gazing at her to see if, perchance, she could re- 
cognize one remembered lineament. 

But the lovely child had matured inte the beautiful 
woman; and only the “ bonnie blue een ” of the baby 
Alice remained. 

So congratulations, ard kisses, and broken worda 
followed, till, in the wildness of her delig!:t and grati- 
tude, even Alice was ferced to pause. 

“Where did I opme from, and how ¢/d I come ?” 
she cried. “Oh, mammea, I can’t tell you the half to- 
day. But ‘bow’ i soon enough suid. Come here, 
Charlie, and tell my dearest mamma how I came here, 
and why. Sir Charles Brandon—my husband, mamma. 
He’a good as gold! You'll like him, I knew.” 

Out of his dark eormer, where he had waited 
patiently for the reptures to subside, uprose a tall, 
haudsome gentleman, and made his bow. 

I brought her bere,” he answered. arrived 
last night, and this és her fret visit. You must let ine 
thank you, Mrs. Mamly,” he added. “If Alice owes 
ber life to you, I am indebted to you for my wife.” 

And then the docter came in with his comica) stare 
of surprise, and his “What? Whor What are you 
crying about, wife ?” 

And he had to hear the story, and to be kissed by 
Alice, and thanked by Sir Charice till he protested 
against all this enthusiasm, and begged to be let 
alone. 

Dr. and Mrs. Manly have added two more to their 
household circle. Sir Charles and Lady Brandon take 
their places naturally in all the family festivals, making 
common cause of a'l its joys and sorrows. And 80, 
“after many days,” these excellent people gather the 
harvest of the good deeds sown without hope of re- 
ward; and in the evening of their life, repose in the 
coustant affection of her who was ready to perish, ard 
rescued by them from the evils of a lonely and desolate 
lot, if not an early death.” 


A Fexicitovus DeriniTion.—Mre. Childs eays that 
flowers are “the illuminated ecripture of the prui- 
ries.” 

Foop FOR FATTENING PoOULTRY.—The cheapcst 
and most advantageous food to use for fatteniny every 
description of poultry is ground oats. These twiust uct 
be confounded with oatmeal, or with ordinary ground 
oats. The whole of the grain in ground to fne 
powder; nothing of any kind is taken from it. When 
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A FAIRY STORY FOR LITTLE FOLKS. 
BY AN OLD-FASIIIONED FELLOW. 


THERE was once a poor old woman, who lived alone 
in the forest, having no one to do anything for her, 
except a girl named Rose, who was the most idle, ill- 
tempered creature imaginable, eo that she led the old 
dame a terrible life. 

One day she heard Rose scolding shrilly. 

“Get you gone, nasty thing!” cried the girl; “ what 
are you sticking about our door-stone for ?” 

At that, the old dame weut to look, and found a 
poor lame goose trying to come in at the door, while 
Rose drove her away with blows and stones. 

“Stop!” cried Dame Margery. “ What, have you 
nothing better to do than tormenting this poor crea- 
ture? What harm hath she done?” 

And taking the fluttering thing in her arms, she 


if 
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spectacics, and then she took another look; but her 
eyes had not deceived her, there was e shining little 
creature, glittering like a dew-drop, perched on the 
side of the goose-basket 

“T do not wonder that you are a:ton{¢hed,” eaid the 
thing, in a clear little voioe. ‘“ When you were go 
kind to the poor grey goose you little thought that it 
was a fairy whom you was thus serving. I am not 
ungrateful, Dame Margery ; and though you see me no 
more, you will find that I have so enchanted your 
house, and all its belongings, that you will have little 
more trouble with Rozc.” 

So saying, she disappeared through the window, 
looking like a piece of a rainbow floating through ; 
and while the dame was still staring after her in utter 
amazement, Rose came in, with ber usual lounging 
insolent air. 

“ Have you swept the reoms, as I told you ?” asked 
the old lady. 

“No,” asked Rose, “and I shan’t do it at all; you 
can do it yourself if you want it done!” 

And going out of the door, she laid herself down 
ca the grags; but she soon spied the broom walking 
out of the door quite alone by itself, and down it came 


“No!” emaried Rose. 

“Oh, very good! then I shall sweep you!” returned 
the broom, amd began to march ap and down on ber as 
she lay there, tangling her hair, earatehing ber face, 
and eticking tm her eyes, till she was giad to get up 
and go to work ; but she was so augry that 
it as badjy as possible, till the broom let her 
would net be allowed either, by giving her a 
the side, saying, “ Here, miss, will you go end sweep 


she was obliged to take it and go to work ; 
had finished she ran out of the 
actice of Dame Margery, who 
called after her, “ Get a pail of water, Rose!” She 
went on, running as fast as she could, till she began 
to hear something behind her, and, looking back, 
there was the pail. It did not etop for her, however, 
but went on to the spring, where it filled itself, and 
coming back, met Rose, and dashed its contents all 
ver her. Before she could get her breath it waa off 
‘o the spring again, and coming back faster than 
cefore, gave the cross girl a second bath. 

“Oh dear!” cried Rose, as it was eetting off a third 
time, “don't go again. £ will get the water. I will, 
| indeed I will!” 

i And being quite subducd, ehe was for a long time 
| 80 good, that the old dame was quite charmed, and 
‘thought the golden days of the world were coming 
,back in truth. At last, however, Rose bad far- 
gotten the lessons she had received, and began to 
stow disobedient once more; and one morning, being 
| ‘old to go to market, she wandered off instead, in the 
‘forest for a frolic, though she knew well that Dame 
Margery was waiting for her return, to cook the dinner. 


properly ground, one bushel of the meal wil) mare effce- | At first, she found it fine sport, pulling the legs off the 


tually fatten poultry than a bushel and a hall cf «ay 
other meal. The greatest point in fattening poultry 
& to feed at daylight. 


' poor little grasshoppers, that were so unlucky as to 
come in her way, and tearing flowere in pieces; but, 


before she had gone very far, ehe spied a goblin eitting 


onastump. He was a very ugly little monster, black 
as coal, with red eyes, and a hump on his back. Ie 
sat on the stump kicking his little crooked legs, rad 
smoking his pipe, looking at her the while with a smiie 
that was auything but encouraginy. 

“ What are you doing here?” he calied out angrily. 
“Please your Highness! I am a good little girl that 
has lost her way,” answered Rose, much frightened. 
“Well, good little girl,” sneered the dwar!, “ Low 
came you to lose your way?” 

‘* Alas!” cried Rose, ‘‘I came to visit a poor old 
woman, who lives here in this great forest, and lies all 
day in her bed, having no one to do anything for ber 
but me.” 

“ What a etory-teller you are!” snarled the dwarf, 
“Don't I know that you have run away fromm Dame 
Margery? I have been waiting for you ever s.nce 
you left the cottage ; and now, mind, I'll teach you to 
tell stories on my ground.” 

So saying, he pulled out of his pocket a whip made 
of nettles; and though Rose cried aud ecreamed, and 
promised to be very good in future, he did not stop 
whipping her till her shoulders smarted finely. 

Once out of hie hands, she ran for her life, and for 
@ long time conducted herself quite civilly, being 
always afraid, if she did not, that the terrible black 
dwarf would start out at her with his whip of nettles, 
from some corner or other; but one day Dame Mar- 
gery must go to town to buy some flax for spinning. 
As she was going out she said to Rose, “ Rose, sweep 
the rooms, and make the beds, and wash the dishes, 
and Lave the kettle on, against I come home; and see, 
now, that you play none of your tricks.” 

But hardly was her red cloak out of sight in We 
forest, when Rose took it into her wise head thet it 
would be a fine thing to go and spend the day with 
Alice, who lived on the bill; and leaving beds, dishes, 
and rooms, to look after themselves, she staried of. 

She had not been away an hour, however, when, a8 
she was playing “ school” with Alice, aud was juet 
about to give Alice a whipping, Alice culled out, “Ob, 
Rose! look what is coming!" 

And what do you think she eaw? Why, ccmirg 
up the hill, first the beds, unmade, just as she had left 
them, pillows, sheets, and blankets, tossed 2!) about; 
and after them the dishes, the plates, tumb!ing along; 
while the coffee-pot and milk-jug kept by themscives, 
as being the aristocracy; and the spoons and forks 
eame on in single-file, holding theieseives creci, as if 
they thought themselves so many soidicrs. Lhe broom 
and the tea-kettle breught up the rear; and the lattes 
was in such a rege that it was boiling. 

Alice stood staring ; but Rose, who !new wel) cecus® 
what it meant, started for home, ruining as fas ua 
she could and chased by all the disiies; and though 
ahe had gone so fast that she was quite out of breuin 
on reaching the eottagesthey were there as scon aa 

went first to make the beds, but all the 
wae at it, broom was hitting her thwacks 

head, “ Come, now, I want to sweep.” 
by the time the bad commenced the sweeping. 
the diches were impatient, and were running claticnug 
ap and dowe the stairs, erying, “ Come and wash us.” 

And when dhe at commenced to wash them, 
kettle was in euch a state that it would do pothing uo 
rus about the kitchen and spori. 

Gilad enowgh was she when al! done, and 
eured her. Ever after, she wae as and ut 
a gizi as Dame Margery eould wish. 


A SToryY.—The question raised by M. Miche- 
let, whether enake can suck—diaw milk, for examplc, 
from a weman's breast—which fact, or asserted 
the anatomists dispute, excites an iuterest in niayy 
readers. A friend sends us the fol!owing, in iliusira- 
tion of M. Michelet’s assertion Adders’ fat is 
used therapeutically in Italy, and tu @ spezicria ia 
some small town a peasant, one day, brought a ba-ict- 
ful of these reptiles, The basket was sct aside, a7) at 
night the reptiles, feeling uncomfortable, peti..js, 
found means to escepe, and one and all meade for tic 
bed of the apothecary’s assistant, which was on the 
floor of the shop. On awaking in the moruing, the 
young max became aware of the presence of his stranz: 
bedfellows, and had suflicient judgment to remain per 
fectly still. By and by came the apothecary, esto 
pished at not tinding his shop as usual. O- 
learning the cause, he told the assistant not to meve 
and fetched a large dieh full of boiling milk and a long 
stick. The dish of milk he put down in the mile of 
the shop, and with the long stick he waited at @ cou: 
venient distance. Sovun, attracted by the smell of the 
milk, out came the adders and went otrain iit to the 
dish ; and when they raised theimselves to drink, tue 
apothecary put bis stick under their bodies, aud s.th 
& dexterous movement tossed then one by ove iste 
the boiling fluid. And when he was ‘ delivered,’ po:d 
my Italizn friend, the young man died of joy. The 
last fact is unimportant. The question (a, whether 
snakes like milk But. perhaps. I shall he told that 
they cannot Idonot know. J only ‘tell the 
tale ag it was told to me.’” Aud we, also, give the 


story for what it is worth.— Athenzur 


carried it into the house, MI placing it in a basket, 
fed it every day, and nursed it til) it grew well and 
; only Rose seemed to cherish a special . 
it, and never missed an opportunity to a 
blow. 
home from market, 
the grey goose, but the —- 
little ereatare imaginable. It was no - 
the dame’s Ginger, but om ite beautiful 
diamond crown, and its mantle seemed ; 
of a piece of a rainbow. 
“ Bless my soul!” cried the old lady, rubbing her 
| 
| along the path, thump! thump! marchivg up to her 
as still as you please. 
“ Now,” anid the broom, “ are you coming to sweep 
eut those comers?” And, sewilliagly enough, Rose 
was obliged te do as she was told. 
She then eat down in the sulks; and when Dame ————— = 
Margery told her to hem her new frock, she pretended -~ 
not to hear her ; but in a moment she felt something 
prick her, and looking, found that it was the needie 
sticking in her. She threw it on one side, but back it 
came again, giving her little stabe im the neck and 
| | 
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THE MUSIC LESSON. 

2a falr readers will readily conclude that their music- 
“eveone now-a-days would not afford much scope for the 
pa.nter’s art as a subject fora picture. A young lady 
with ber guitar, or mandoline, looks very pretty, and 
there are few Spanish pictures without this charac- 
serastie ; bat a young lady at her piano!—How get 
the expression of her features? It is out of the question. 
Henee modern painters, if they would make “ The 
@fasie Lesson” a study, must go back to the good old 
tian, when young ladies learnt the violin; and why, 
with their delicate touch and their exquisite sensibility, 
they cot 
this instrn- 
nat, Which s3 
ie given 
mearly ailo- 
tothe hand 
oman. Peo: is 
that tee viola 
om gevkward ia- 
Aranment te play, 
asd that 2 
awkward ina 
it. 
ery efton 
that is co 
Wonran 
Rvewld de v0. 
ware geen MOT? 
than one young 
Randle ‘le 
end tho 
moet grace: 
and wits 
amirable talent. 

Mreides, in 
Astaenth cantyry 
Se very 
the vio!'n, 
we may jako 
tke old pictures 
for exthority. At 
‘Que Louvre ‘there 
fe picture, dy 
Demenichiao, 
witch represents 


‘he violin, but 


aance, is holding 
She music; 
“Ghere ts the fact 
wtadlished, ‘hat 
She diviue pa: 
of musiv 
‘Mayed exch an 
and 
@ the Civins 
weetia, why not 
Abe pretty girl as 
in the en- 
graring before us, 
tess a oy 
Pias.on. 

The master bag 
evrdently just 
waved the fostru- 
went for ine 


amating pupil, 
aea waiting, 
im hand, 


phe hag 
‘oand the lesson 


THE SENSE OF PRE-EXISTENCE, 
(From “Notes and Queries") 


I was once the subject of a remarkable day-dream, 
which you will perhaps permit me to relate. About 
four years ago I suffered severely from derangement 
of stomach; and upon one occasion, after passing a rest- 
less and disturbed night, I was seated at the breakfast- 
table with some members of my family, when suddenly 
the room and objects around me vanished away, and 
I found myself, without surprise, in the street of a 
foreign city. Never having beev abroad, I imagined 
it to have been a foreign city from the peculiar cha- 
racter of the architecture. The street was very wide, 
and on either side of the roadway there was a foot 
pavement elevated above the street to a considerable 


perhaps more like one of the guild festivals which we 
read of as being held in some of the old continental 
cities. As the procession came abreast of the spot 
where I was standing, I mounted on the pavement to 
let it go by, and as it filed past me, with ite banners 
and gay paraphernalia flashing in the sunlight, the 
irresistible conviction again came over me that I had 
seen this same procession before, and in the very street 
through which it was now passing. Again, I almost 
recollected the name of she concourse and its occasion 5 
buat whilst endeavouring to stimulate my memory to 
perform its function, the effort dispelled the vision, 
and I found myself, as before, seated at my breakfast- 
table, cup in hand. My exclamation of astonishment 
attracted the notice 4f one of the members of my 
family, who inquire? © what I had been staring at.” 
Upon my relating 
what I have im- 
perfectly describ- 
ed, some surprise 
was manifested, 
as the vision, 
which appeared 
© me to embrace 
@ period of con- 
Giderable  dura- 
sion, must have 
feen almost in- 
stantaneows. The 
city, with ite 
landeeape, is in- 
delibly fixed in 
my memory, but 
the sense of pre- 
vious familiarity 
with it has never 


“ spirit of man 
within him” is 
indeed a mystery; 
and those who 
have witnessed 
the progress of a 
case of catalepsy 
cannot but have 
been Impressed 
with the convic- 
tion, that there 
are dormant fac- 
ulties belonging to 
the human mind, 
which, like the 
rudimentary 
wings said to be 
contained within 
the skin of the 
caterpillar, are 
only to be deve- 
foped in a higher 
ephere of being. 
J.P. PHivirs. 
Haverfordwest. 


TRAVELLING 
ASSOCIATES. 
As to company, 
two is the very 
best travelling 
number. It is 
good not to be 
quite alone in case 
of accident, even 
if the accident be 
no worse than =. 
fly in your eye. 
Three is not bad 
especially if two 
of the three (as 
two sisters) can 
occupy the same 
bed-room The 
coupe of a dili- 
gence—a pleasant 


be has directed, 
oe abs fe desirous 
# playing. By 
the way, she looks somewhat serious over the matter, 
zud we should doubt if it were one of those comic 
melodies 80 common at the present time; but, on the 
esutrary, a melody appealing to the more refined feel- 
of the beart. 


THOss who feel most deeply are moet given to 
acguise their feeling ; and derision is never so agoniz- 
mg aa when it pounces on the wanderings of misguided 
sensibility. 

Gori7, thongh it may attain temporal splendour, 
oan never attain real happiness. The evil consequences 
e! ear crimes long survive their commission, and, 
Ske the ghosts of the murdered, for ever haunt the 
of the malefactor, 


MUSIC LESSON, 


height. The houses had pointed gables and casemmented 
windows overhanging the street. The roadway pre- 
sented a gentle acclivity ; and at the end of the street 
there was a road crossing it at right angles, backed by 
a green slope, which rose to the eminence of a hill, 
and was crowned by more houses, over which soared 
a lofty tower, either of a church or some other eccle- 
siastical building. As I gazod on the evene before me, 
I was impressed with an overwhelming conviction that 
I had looked upon it before, and that its features were 
perfectly familiar to me: I even seemed to remember 
the name of the place, and whilst I was making an 
effort to do 80 a crowd of people appeared to be ad- 
vancing in an orderly manner up the street. As it 
came nearer it resolved itself into a quaint procession 
of persons in what we should eall fancy dresses, or 


place—holds 

three. Four do 

well together 
ander maty citeumstances, particularly if two rooms 
suffice. Four exactly fills a hired caleche (euch as you 
would cross the Alps in by the carriage roads), divid- 
ing the expense conveniently. Five isa very awkward 
figure. After four, it is not ‘the more the merrier,” 
but “the melancholier:” a fifth person is always one 
too many. But it is far better to be alone than to 
travel in uncongenial, capricious, exacting, selfish, or 
uncertain-tempered company. The choice of one’s 
travelling associates requires great caution and con- 
sideration; for many and many have started friends 
who have returned quite the contrary. -— London 
Society. 


Money is well spent in purchasing tranquility of 
mind, 
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THE DISCARDED WIFE 


A ROMANCE OF THE AFFECTIONS. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘“' THE CHIMES.” 


CHAPTER VI. (Continued.) 


I norg that among my hundred and one faults, 
as a story-teller, the gentle reader will not accuse 
me of wilfully spinning out my tales with unne- 
cessary details. If I do ever dwell for too longa 
time upon one subject, it is, believe me, in my inno- 
cence. I am endeavouring to convey to your mind 
a clear perception of the scene under treatment as 
{t appears to me. 

What occasion is there, though, for prolonging 
this conversation at the breakfast-table, highly in- 
teresting as it doubtless must have been to the two 
parties concerned. 

I left off by pretty Miss Phoebe’s saying, that she 
“ never—never—never could think of doing so.” 

I trust, however, that I do not number among 
my readers any one so unjust to the ladies as to 
suppose that she kept her word. 

Of course, she did think of it. Of course, she 
went. Of course, she did not find her friends. Of 
course she looked for them. 

Now mind, I am most particular about this 
last. I therefore repeat it—of course she looked 
for them! 

He was a most agreeable gentleman, this Mr. 
Hardwicke. He was so polite. He was so evi- 
dently full of deep admiration, and yet so re- 
spectful. 

He was so grieved, too, that their search should 
prove fruitless, and he said that he would never 
forgive himself for having spoilt her day’s plea- 
sure. But whether or not her day's pleasure had 
been spoilt, is a question which it would be difficult 
to anawer satisfactorily. 

She was, I am afraid, a foolish, frivolous girl, this 
pretty Phoebe, the belle of the village, and a flirta- 
tion with a real gentleman was not an every-day 
occurrence. 

She, therefore, sat by his side, looking very beau- 
tiful and happy, and was, perhaps a little sorry 
when Hardwicke intimated, early in the afternoon, 
= they should turn the horse’s head towards 

ome. 

Foolish, vain little creature; she did not notice 
the sneering looks cast at her as sha passed along. 


MARDWICKE’S TITE A TsTE WITii 
She little thought what misery this day’s pleasure- 
making would bring about. 

Heedlessly she smiled and chattered, all unmind- 
ful of the opinion of the village people. 

Sime meant no harm, it is true; but, oh! my 
young lady readers, this is a dreadfully ill-disposed 
world of ours, and slanderously inclined, and, be- 
lieve me, it is not sufficient only to mean well, but 
one must pretend a little too; and, by the way, I 
am not quite certain that you need mean well at 
all, if you only pretend hard enough. 

The smooth-spoken, smiling gentleman, was much 
more thoughtful of pretty Phosbe’s good name than 
that fickle-minded, thoughtless damsel was herself. 

He proposed, that when they neared the village, 
that she should alight at a spot where a footpath 
led across the fields to her father’s inn, and that he 
should drive on alone. 

Acting upon this advice, the young lady alighted, 
and bidding him a laughing adieu, quitted her hand- 
some cavalier with a bright flush, which, perhaps, 
his lips had left burning upon her cheek, and pur- 
sued her way at a brisk pace homewards. ; 

With what nonsense had he been filling her pretty 
head. His fine speeches were yet buzzing through 
her brain, and she smiled triumphantly as some 
thought occurred to her—probably, how the other 
village maidens would envy her were she to be- 
come a fine lady—and what was more likely ? 

But the bushes of the path-side were, all at once, 
roughly torn asunder, and a tall figure stood sud- 
denly before her. 

She uttered a little scream at the sight of the new- 
comer’s sordid attire and grimy countenance. She 
thought, at first, that he was a robber, and was in- 
finitely relieved to find, instead, that it was only her 
loutish lover, the village blacksmith. 

But though this discovery at first afforded her 
some amount of satisfaction, it soon gave way to 
a feeling of indefinite alarm when her eyes fell upon 
the forbidding scowl which disfigured Rourke’s face, 
which seemed to her full of threatening import. 

She was not going to show her fear though, and 
she therefore greeted him with a prodigious exhi- 
bition of self-reliance. 

“Why, bless me, how you frighten one, Mr. 
Rourke!” cried the little beauty in a petulant tone. 
“T thought you were a highwayman!” 

“Did you?” retorted the man, surlily, though 
without raising his eyes to her face. 

“ Yes, Idid; and I was greatly relieved to re- 
cognise your interesting countenance, which,” she 


added, with a laugh, "fs not a very sasy marrew 
through all the smoke and cinders you seem to be 
so fond of plastering it with.” 

“It’s not such a handsome face as some foiks 
have, may be,” replied the blacksmith, with a low 
growl. 

“No!” she said, pretending not to understand 
to whom the allusion was made, and yet feeling in 
her heart that it must be to her late cavalier. “It 
certainly isn’t very handsome.” 

“It belongs to an honest man, at any rate!” he 
cried fiercely ‘“‘and to one who’s not ashamed 
of it!” 

“ Very right, too,” replied Miss Phosbe, making a 
desperate effort to appear at her ease. ‘“ And very 
praiseworthy; but, if you will allow me to pass, I 
want to get home.” 

“You're in hurry ?” 

“T am.” 

He looked up as he spoke, and she met his ¢.2e 
boldly, though, secretly, her heart quaked with 
fear. 

“ Let me pass, then, if you please ?” she said, with 
all the determination she could throw into a soft, 
musical voice. 

“T want to speak to you.” 

“What do you want, Mr. Rourke? I'm in a 
great hurry. If you have anything to say, cannot 
you talk as we walk along ?” 

“No! I want to talk to you now—here. This 
is the best time and place!” 

It was avery lonely place that he had chosen, 
well hidden by high hedges from the sight of any 
passer by on the road, at about a couple of hundred 
yards’ distance. 

Yes, it was very lonely. There was no one by, 
and it was growing dusk. 

In spite of her efforts to appear at her ease, it 


was plain enough to see that she was well-nigh 


frightened out of her life. 

The blacksmith glared fiercely into her white face, 
and with his strong fingers encircled her slender 
wrist, squeezing her ag though she had been in a 
vice. 

‘Let me go, Mr. Rourke!” she cried, struggling 
@ith him with all her little strength. ‘“ What do 
you want? Hew dae you stop me? I will tell 
my father of you!” 

“Hold your tongue!” he said, in a low, but 
sa tone. “What do you think I care who you 
tell? What dol care for all the village? Iam 
as good a man as the best of om.” 
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“Leave go of my arm, if you please, you're 
hurting me !” » 
“Stop a moment, I want to speak to you. 


“What do you want: 
“I want to know where you have been to-day ?” 
“What right——” 

“ Will you tell me 2?” 

“T have been to the fair.” 

“With whom?” 

“I don’t know what you mean! You're hurting 
my wrist! I will not tell!” 

“T will know!” he thundered. 

“ The guutieman who is stopping at our house 
asked if I would like a lift—— 

“ And you said, yes.” 

“There was no harm in that, I suppose. And 
if there wore ——” 
“Wel? 

“ Haven't Ia te do what I think fit ?” 

You think so ?” 

“ What right have you to question me?” 

“Onily the right of your having promised to be 
my wife. And if that’s not encugh I make it so. 
Liston. here !” 

He d her towards him se tw spoke, and 
the expression of ‘hits face was so full of vindictive 
fury, thet she trembled like a leaf as she thought 
of her utter halplessness in the power of the ruffian 
who threatened her. 

Listen here!” Rourke hissed into herear through 
his clenched teeth. “If you do not drop this tom- 
foolery with that scented idiot who is making love 
to you, I will cut your throat and his. Do you 
hear? Zam not joking, mind. New you can go.” 

She ran from him, and ran home without turning 
her head; and Rourke having, fer e few moments 
gazed after her retreating form, laughed a low sar- 
donic laugh of triumph, and turned upon his heel. 


CHAPTER VII. 

A WOMAN’S REASON, 

Wren Mr. Miles’s smiling guest stepped through 
the open window from the lawn into Edward Jer- 
rold's drawing-room, he found its owner standing 
silent and motionless upon the spot where his wife 
had left him staring, like one in a dream, at the 
door which a moment before had closed upon her 
retreating form. 

“ Well, Captain,” said Percy Hardwicke, laying 
his hand lightly upon his friend’s shoulder, ‘ you 
svein to be in @ brown study. What is the mat- 
ter 

“ Nothing, nothing,” replied the other, turning 
round and laughing rather uneasily as he spoke. 
“JI was only thinking.” 

“ Composing poetry, I should say, by the look of 
you. A sequel to ‘Cease, rude Boreas,’ eb, old 
fellow 2" 

“ No, no. It was—that is, it does not matter a 
straw what it was, does it?” 

“ Certainly not, if you wish it. What a fine sun- 
eet, is it not? I hope that Mrs. Jerrold is quite 
well to-day, and that I shall have the plea- 
eure——” 

“Yes, yes. Sho will be here directly, I suppose. 
She is quite well—that is, not very well—at least 
— It’s a very beautiful sunset.” 

And the poor Captain, in his great confusion, 
made believe to admire the sky, and to point out its 
beauties, though it was evident to see that half his 
time he had not the vaguest idea what he was talk- 
ing about. 

Indeed, how could he think of sunsets? He had 
not yet recovered from the blank astonishment into 
which Nieanor’s strange conduct had thrown him. 

Meanwhile, his friend eyed him stcalthily, with 
now and then a faint smile crossing his lips, full of 
a certain stealthy joy which the sight of Jerrold’s 
trouble caused him. 

Yes, it certainly was so, though it would have 
been very difficult—if, indeed, it were not wholly 
impossible—to have explained the cause. Towards 
this man, who had saved his life, Percy Hardwicke 
cherished a bitter hatred, and longed for some op- 
portunity of doing him some injury. I have heard 
such @ character, when it has appeared in a work 
of fiction, described as grossly unnatural. And yet 
Shakspere knew human nature well, and yet could 
draw us an Iago. 

And in real life are not such monsters every day 
to be found who do evil for the very love of it?— 
who ruin happy homes, stab reputations, work 
heaven only knows what dire mischief, without any 
hope of gain, without any end to serve? 

“ There is something wrong in this little house- 
bold,” he thought to himself, with a sly chuckle— 
“ something wrong about the presiding goddess. 


a 


How very much cut up my friend, the honest Jack 
Tar, seems to be. There has, perhaps, been a-quar- 
rel. I would have given a trifle to have been here 
to see it. I wonder what it was about? I hope 
it was about me.” 

While these thoughts were passing through his 
brain, his smooth face wore its accustomed mask, 
imperturbable as ever, with the customary smile 
upon his lips, curling up the ends of his pointed 
moustache. 

Jerrold did not notice him, for he was too 
anxious about the subject which had for some time 
past occupied his mind. When he had exhausted 
the sunset, he struggled vainly to find some other 
matter for conversation. His smiling friend not 
helping him, he presently subsided into an uneasy 
silence, during which he, in his old fashion, paeed 
te and fro, pausing every moment to listen in- 
tently when he fancied that ho heard the rustle of 
@ dress in the passage without. 

“IT wonder where she is?” he said aloud; and 
then, next moment, added, “ She will be here ima 
moment, I have no doubt.” 

But the moment wes a very long one. Many 
moments passed—half an hour and mors, and yet 
Bleanor came not. 

“1 is the same thing over again,” thought Hard- 
wicke—“ exactly the same sort of entertainment 
we enjoyed last night. This lady certainly ought 


She made no answer, but as he stood with his 
hand upon the door, the question struck him as 
being rather a strange one, and he looked to 

“Why?” he asked, at len “Would you 
rather I did not?” 

“ You will be vexed.” 

I! Tell me what you want.” 

ould prefer your sending him away, if you 
do not mind.” . 

“T do not mind, but—but——” 

“ Well, dear?” 

“ Don’t you think that is———ho'll fancy it’s rather 
strange, won't he ?” 

“ Not if you make a good excuse.” 

“No, to be sure, as long as——” 

“ Yes.” 

“ As long as he doesn't think it rude and unkind, 
I shouldn’t like that.” 

“ He will not do that, I should think.” 

“No, no. Certainly not. He's a wery sensilile 


“sort of fellow, with no nonsense shout him. I 


wish you had been able to see him But you 
yee when you are well enough.” 
h, yes,” she made answer, with s ready smile, 
“when I am well enough.” 
“You didn’t tell me, though,* dZerreti, 
coming once more to a halt, upon lie way to the 
door, “what your reasom was fer wishing him to 


to be worth looking at when she does make her | go. 


appearance, seeing what a deal of waiting there bas 
to be before the happy moment arrives.” 

As the time was slowly creeping on, and yet there 
were no signs of dinner, Hardwicke, who fel 
hangry after his ride, took out his watch, and noisily 
opened the case. 

“Am I slow, I wonder?” he saf@, aloud. “I 
don't think my sea bath improved Mr. Jones’swateh, 
and yet they are the best watches in London sold 
shop inthe Strand. What time do you make 
it 

“Half an hour past dinner-time. Your watch 
is perfectly correct. I wonder where she is? I 
think I had better send for her.” 

He rang the bell as he spoke, and upon a servant 
making her appearance, sent to inquire whether 
Mrs. Jerrold was coming down to the drawing- 
room. 

Aiter a delay of a few minutes, tho girl returned 
to say her mistress was coming, but a long time 
elapsed, and yet sho did not make her appearance. 

Jerrold paced to and fro with gatheding impa- 
tience. His smiling friend held his watch in his 
hands, and seemed to be extremely amused by the 
delay. He was so very placid and amiable a gen- 
tleman, what could possibly have disturbed him ? 

But at length Jerrold rang the bell, and again 
sent message up-staira. 

Presently an answer arrived. Mrs. Jerrold was 
very unwell, and unable to come down. Would 
Mr. Hardwicke kindly excuse her ? 

Jcrrold started up, and without a word to his 
companion, quitted the room, and rushed up-stairs 
to his wife’s room. 

He found her there, looking dreadfully ill, deadly 
pale, and shivering violently. 

“My darling,” he cried, “what has happened ? 
ails you? Tell me, shall I send for a doc- 
tor?” 

“No, no!” she cried, eagerly. “There is no 
occasion for that. It is only a vivlent headache. 
I have been subject to them since you left. Some 
times they are very bad. You won't think me un- 
kind in keeping my room, will you, dearest ?” 

“ The idea of asking such a question,” he said, 
in surprise. “Of course yon musn’t dream of 
coming downstairs. I'll try and make Hardwicke 
comfortable; and, besides, there are plenty of other 
days except to-day.” 

She turned away her head, and appeared for a 
moment to be lost in thought, her hand covering 
her eyes. 

Jerrold thought that she was in pain, and came 
back to her side. 

“ What is it, dcar ?” he aeked. 

“Nothing!” she answered, though she spoke 
with an evident effort. 

‘“‘T am sure there is something !” 

“No!” 

“ Certain ?” 

“ Quite certain !” 

Ske spoke with a smile—a very faint smile it 
was, and he felt far from satisfied by her reply. 
But he must be satisfied, he thought, and sgain 
turned to go. 

But again she stopped him. 

“ You will ask him to stop, Edward?” 

“Oh, yes, of course.” 


“Wo; you must not ssi me, mow. 
head aches so. You wou’t sek ma, 
yeu won't think it unkind of ma,. 
send him away as soon as you can after dinner 

Just for half a moment a faint idea that this 
request, which his young wife had made, was ex- 
tremely childish and unreasonable flashed through 
his mind, but the open-hearted, henest agilor was 
not of a nature long to harbour eugh # #hought 
about one whom he go loved. 

He left the room then, and slowly descended 
the stairs, pondering rather uneasily upon the 
office which he had to perform. 

Before entering the room, he came to a pause 
upon the door mat, and cogitated profoundly, for 
at least a couple of minutes, but without arriving 
at any satisfactory conclusion. Indeed, what con- 
clusion could he arrive at? The position in which 
he was placed was an extremely disagreeable one, 
and the more he thought of it, the less he liked it. 

However, he never yet had turned tail in the 
hour of danger and difficulty. He must not be 
afraid now. Presently some idea world occur to 
him. Presently! 

And so the Captain turned the handle of the 
door, and entered the room in which he had left his 
stuiling friend. 


OHAPTER VIIL 
IN THE MOONLIGHT. 


Does it not so often happen that when one expects 
to meet with sume great difliculty, that the path 
proves instead smooth and easy; and, vice versa, 
when all looks so smiling aud sunshiny, thunder- 
clouds are, unseen, gathering overhead, and a storm 
brewing, which will presently burst with violence 
about one’s unsuspecting ears? 

The Captain walked into the dining-room for al! 
the world as though he were upon his way to 
execution, thinking what a difficult and disagreeable 
task was awaiting him, and wondering how on 
earth he could acquit himself thereof with any 
amount of credit. 

But nothing of the kind was required. 

He took his place before his friend, to whom he 
explained briefly the sudden illness of his wife, and 
blundered out some incoherent sentences to the 
effect that Percy Hardwicke must not upon any ac- 
count allow this disagreeable incident to throw a 
shadow over the entertainment. 

But Hardwicke scarcely heard half of what the 
Captain had to say, when he interrupted him by 
springing to his feet and protesting that be must 
be off. 

“ Off !” repeated Jerrold. 

“ Of course, my dear fellow !” 

“ Why, of course ?” 

“Simply, because I’m in the way.” 

“No, no!” replied the Captain, very faintly 
though. 

“ Yes, yes !” repeated Hardwicke, heartily. “Don't 
talk to me, for I won't listen to a sentence you 
have to say. I’minthe way, of course, and so | 
shall take the liberty of taking myself off. Now, 
not a word, old fellow. Surely, there ought to be 
no foolish ceremony between ustwo. Don’t I owe 
you enough already—don't I owe you my life?” 
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He shook hands heartily with his host, and laugh- 
ingly bade him good-bye, protesting that he would 
fare capitally at his inn, and there was not the 
slightest necessity for apology. 

‘he Captain looked after his retreating form, 
feeling @ little bit ashamed of himself for having 
allowed bis guest to go away quite so easily and 
vith so little resistance. 

Lut then he was so glad he was gono—so happy 
to get rid of him. 

Are not the most generous hosts at times, glad 
to get rid of their dearest friends? Not because 
they never want to see them again, but because, 
just at that time, they have had enough, and too 
much of their company. 

The Captain thought, though, as he watched 
Hardwicke briskly ascending the hill-side, that his 
friend had acted very well in the little scene I have 
described. Yes, the smiling gentleman had, of a 
verity, risen at least a hundred per cent. in the 
konest sailor’s estimation. 

There had been, sometimes, a trifling want of 
frankness and sincerity noticeable in some of Percy 
Hardwicke’s airy talk, which rather jarred upon his 
frieud’s ear, but the open-hearted style in which 
those few last words had been spoken, left a very 
favourable and lasting impression upon Jerrold’s 
mind, which was not easily eradicated; and, though 
in time he came to know the hypocrite in his real 
colours, and to value him for what Le was. 

Perhaps, though, if he had been able to see the 
expression of his friend's face as he walked up the 
hill, he would not have been quite so pleased. A 
black cloud crossed Percy’s usually bland and manly 
countenance, and he savagely clenched his teeth 
as he muttered to himself, ‘* An ill-mannered boor,” 
he said, ‘‘What could I expect else? And this 
fanciful woman, too! What does it mean, I should 
like to know? There's more in it than meets the 
eye, that’s certain; aud what is as certain too, is, 
that I will find the secret out. Andthen, my lady, 
snd then my boorish friend, 1 won't forget the 
grudge I owe you.” 

The grudge he owed them! It was strange 
what grudge he could owe this man, who had saved 
his life—who had offered him nothing but kindness 
from the first moment he made his acquaintance ; 
and yet certain enough was it that there was a deep- 
rooted ill-will in Hardwicke’s breast, which, grow- 
ing and growing, burst forth, at last, into open ani- 
qosity. 

Why was it so? 

1 cannot help pausing again to ask the question 
although I have no hope of finding an answer. 

Why did the asp, in the fable, turn upon and bite 
the soft-hearted husbandman, who, finding it frozen, 
brought it home to warm it on his hearth ? 

Why do those who borrow our money hate us, 
aud those who cheat us, bear us more animosity 
than we ever bear them? 

But philosophising is dull work, and the Captain 
{s impatient to see how fares his young wife, and I 
am afraid that as yet Iam getting on but slowly 
with this story, which will in the end have, per- 
chance, some dark and terrible scenes in it, although, 
as yet, the interest may seem to belong mostly in 
that which is called ‘ mild domestic.” 

Hardwicke being gone, Eleanor, to some extent, 
revived. She was not, however, well enough to 
leave her room, nor, indeed, to give any explana- 
tion of her motive for wishing Hardwicke to be 
gone, except in some sort of vague fashion to inti- 
mate that she was afraid she might grow worse, and 
then Mr. Hardwicke would have been uncomfort- 
able had he staid under their roof. 

No great explanation, however, was necessary, 
for Jerrold was only too happy to find that her ill- 
ness was not more serious. 

She would not leave her room again, and lay 
wrapped up warmly ona couch by the fire; so that 
Hardwicke having swallowed a few mouthfuls of 
dinner came upstairs to sit by her side and read to 
her. 

The time passed pleasantly enough, and it was 
only upou one occasion when she had a relapse, and 
was speechless with pain. 

This happened when they were talking together, 
and in the course of conversation the Captain had 
asked her some question about the errand which 
had taken her out upon the previous evening. 

The matter was soon enough forgotten, though, 
tor there was nothing in it to make any impression 
upon his mind. 

After this, though, she gaid that she felt very 
much worse, and would like to go to bed. 

Again he asked her whether he should summon 
medical assistance. 

no!” replied, with the same mani- 


festation of eagerness that she had previously 
sho'vn. 

“ I should be much easier in my mind.” 

“ No, no—there is no occasion.” 

“Tf you are sure that it is nothing serious-———” 

“Tam certain of it!” 

“ And can you ascribe no cause for the attack ?” 

\““Oh, yes; I think it is, perhaps, because I re- 
quire change of air. I do not think that this 
valley agrees with me very well. But. never 
mind——” 

“Never mind!” cried the Captain, impetuously. 
“But we will mind! You shall go away to- 
morrow. Why did you not say so before? Where 
shall we go? Where would you liketo go? Tell 
me!’ 

Was it possible that the words she had spoken 
were spoken thoughtlessly, and that she at the 
time had not entertained any idea of the possibility 
of a change of scene. 

It is not easy to say, but it is certain that his 
reply startled her considerably. 

Instead of making any reply, she eat gazing at 
the red embers in the grate with a strange intensity, 
as though she were rapidly turning over in her 
mind some elaborate scheme of action. 

He paid no attention to her, and presently went 
down stairs to fetch a book from the dining-room , 
but when the door had closed upon him, and she 
had sat for a moment listening to his retreating 
footsteps, she sprang to her feet, as though an 
ail shock had suddenly vibrated through her 
rame. 

She sprang to her feet, and clasped her bands 
across her burning brow. 

“Oh, heaven help me!” she murmured, throug}. 
her white lips. “ Heaven guide my steps. How 
must I act? Where can I turn to for safety? How 
can I escape ?” 

She seemed to struggle violently with herself, as 
though she would by main force govern her mind. 

She seemed to strive desperately to concentrate 
her thoughts. 

But in vain. 

Then she paced slowly to and fro the length of 
the room, muttering to herself as she went. 

All at once an idea flashed upon her. She ran to 
a small table, whereon were pens, ink, and paper, 
and sat down to write. 

But scarcely had she written half a dozen words 
when she paused, and threw down the pen with a 
weary sigh. 

“No, no!” she said, in a low tone, and with an 
accent which was fraught with anguish unspeak- 
able,—‘' no, no!—it will not do! He cannot be 
bought off so. There is no hope for me—no hope 
—to hope!” 

s s » 

When Jerrold was on his way to the dining- 
room, he met the servants upon their way to bed, 
and questioned one of them respecting his wife's 
illness. 

“ Your mistress will not allow me to send for the 
doctor, and thinks that her attack is not serious, 
and yet I cannot help feeling uneasy. I am afraid 
that we may not be applying the proper remedies. 
Pray, what did you do in her former attacks ?” 

“ Her former attacks ?” the girl repeated, with an 
expression of surprise. 

“Yes, when your mistress was taken ill before. 
She tells me that this is only one of several that she 
has had lately ” 

“ Missus has not beon il] before, sir, that I know 
of.” 

“ Not ill before ?” 

“No, sir.” 

- Not very lately, perhaps; but a week or two 
ago. 

‘‘ Not since I have been here, sir.” 

He asked no further questions, although the reply 
somewhat puzzled and dissatisfied him. 

Somehow, he could obtain no satisfactory expla- 
nation of any difficulty since he had been at home. 

The thought had never struck him until this 
moment, but once having struck him he pondered 
upon it with growing uneasiness. 

He stood thinking for a while upon thw threshold 
of the dining-room, and then the recollection of the 
errand that had brought him there recurring to him, 
opened the door and entered. 

But by some accident, holding the candle care- 
lessly, he let it fall and extinguished it. 

The servants by this time had gone upstairs, and 
he did not like to call for them for a light. Besides, 
he knew, or fancied that he knew, where to put his 
hand upon the object of which he had come in 
search, and would be able to do so in the dark. 

It, however, was not dark, for the blinds had not 


been pulled down, and tho moon was shiuing 
brightly without. 

On entering the room, Jerrold glanced involun- 
tarily in the direction of the windows, and saw in tle 
garden without a tall dark figure, standing motion- 
less, looking up at the house. 

Very still and motionless it was: so much 85, 
indeed, that at first Jerrold fancied that it could not 
be a human figure that he saw by a bush, taking a 
form which had caused him to mistake it, at the 
first glance for a man. 

But another look convinced him that he had not 
been mistaken. There certainly was a man in the 
garden, looking up at the lighted window of tle 
bedroom above. 

What could be his motive? No good errand 
could be be upon, that was certain. Most probably 
he was a thief. 

At any rate, Jerrold was determined upon ascer- 
taining the cause of his visit, and with this inten- 
tion he crossed the room as noiselessly as possible, 
with the idea of opening the window, and suddenly 
confronting him. 

But upon the way, when about a yard from the 
window, he stumbled over some piece of furniturs 
which he had not noticed, and the noise startling 
the intruder, he instantly turned and fled. 

Jerrold spraug to the window, and with some 
difficulty, for it was bolted at the top and bottom, 
got it open. 

This was, however, the work of several moments, 
and when, at length, he got out into the garden, he 
looked in vain for the fugitive. 

Without hesitating, he rushed forward through 
the bushes, and reaching an open space which com- 
mauded an uninterrupted view of the whole gar- 
den, gazed around. 

But he could see no one. 

He vaulted lightly over the garden wall, and 
walked rapidly down the rvad, peering eagerly into 
every dark corner that he passed. 

Yet, without success. 

The night was very still, thero was scarcely a 
breath of air stirring strong enough to ruffle the 
slenderest blade of grass by the road-side; and 
naught broke the silence save the faint rippling of 
the water in the brook as it hurried on its restless 
course in the deep shadow of the tangled under- 
wood that hid it from his sight. 

He was not to be beaten though, yet; and made 
the circuit of the house, looking everywhere in the 
expectation of seeing or hearing something of the 
intruder. 

Arriving at last, however, at the spot from which 
he had started, he entered the house, by no means 
pleased with the result of his strange adventure. 

For some time he waited silent and anxious in the 
dark dining-room, expecting that the person, who- 
ever it was, that had been playing the spy upon his 
premises might return to his post, thinking that the 
coast was clear. 

But in this hope he was doomed to be disap- 
pointed. 

Half an hour passed without his again making his 
appearance, and then the Captain reluctantly gave 
up all idea of catching him. 

All he could do now, was to make a tour of in- 
spection round the house, and make sure that the 
fastenings of the doors and windows were secure. 

He refrained from saying anything to Eleanor on 
the subject when he returned up-stairs, thinking 
that by so dving he would but alarm her unneces- 
sarily ; yet the matter did not very soon fade from 
his mind, and more than once through the course of 
the long, and to him restless, night, he raised himself 
upon his elbow to listen when any noise, real or 
imaginary, in the house below, made him fancy that 
the thief had returned again. 

And did Eleanor sleep any more soundly than 
her husband ? 

Or did she lie long hoursin the pitchy darkness 
with wide open eyes fixed upon vacancy, pondering 
upon the question which had so disturbed her 
awhile ago, and yet remained unanswered. 

How toescape? How to escape? 

From what should she fly? What danger en- 
compassed her ? 

What load of sin lay heavy on her breast? 

Was it possible that one so young and beautiful 
as she was, could have committed some deadly sin, 
the terror of the discovery of which haunted her 
day and night? 

But what more likely. It was certain enough. 
that she had a dark secret rankling in her heart. 

It was certain, too, that ber life was one great 
living lie! 
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CHAPTER IX. 
GATHERING EVIDENCE. 


Lest the reader should be tempted to think worse 
of our smiling friend, Mr. Percy Hardwicke than 
he absolutely deserves that we should do, I hasten 
to say @ few words respecting his antecedents. In- 
deed thig explanation should properly have been 
given at an earlier period of our story, had we not 
bad to deal with other mattera of more im- 
portance. 

He was, then, a young gentleman, who, although 
professing himself to be very poor, had, somehow 
or other, contrived to gain possession of, and to 
squander, some considerable sums of money. 

Hoe was @ younger son of a wealthy bonse, and, 
naving good expectations, found no great difficulty 
i» «aining cash, promising to repay it when he 
stiould come into his own. 

As, however, he was a very long while arriving 
a! this happy climax, there was, in the end, a good 
‘eal more trouble in obtaining supplies than when 
first he started. He got on somehow, though, 
pretty well for all that; and, as when he had 
reached the worst, he founda rich widow willing 
to bestow her hand and fortane upon him, he was 
supposed by his friends to have brought his career 
to a close in a very satisfactory manner. 

Liis career, however, was not terminated by mar- 
riage. On the contrary, the rich widow having 
obligingly taken her departure for a better world, 
he began life in earnest. 

With such earnestness and energy, however, 
that he very soon ran through all his money, and 
was obliged to begin borrowing again harder than 
eVor. 

At this pointin his career, his profligate friends— 
more particularly those who had eaten and drank 
the most at his expense—gave him up with disgust. 

Indeed, there seemed no help for him now: he 
must go rapidly down hill, and end his days in ab- 
ject misery, as is the fate of the greater part of the 
spendthrifts to do.” 

But such a fate did not await our smiling friend. 

Quite the contrary. 

When he had reached his last shilling, and was 
tossing it up as a guide to him in his future course 
of conduct—to settle, in fact, whether he should 
turn his attention to felony or suicide,—the post 
crought him a letter from England—he was, at 
that time, in the East India Company's service ; and 
this letter set him upon the top of the tree. 

it was to say that his elder brother—a stern, un- 
compromising relative, who, his life through, had 
obvstinately refused to be swindled by the younger 
-—-had died suddenly, without a will, and he, Percy 
Uardwicke, was the heir to all his property. 

In the ordinary course of evonts, the younger 
brother had not expected so fine a windfall, as it 
was in the power of the elder brother to will away 
many of his belongings; and from his experience of 
che state of feeling which his elder brother enter- 
tained towards him, he thought it extremely im- 
probable that he would receive any voluntary bene- 
ut froin his hands. 

Tho elder had, through his life, increased instead 
of wasted his patrimony ; and when the younger 
stepped into his dead brother’s shoes, he found, to 
his great satisfaction, a very large sum of money 
suddenly placed at his disposal, which he was very 
far from expecting. 

As he found the society of Calcutta to his taste, 
he did not for a long time entertain any idea of 
changing his quarters. 

He lived there for a year and more after he had 
roceived the intelligence of his brother’s death; but 
et last, the fancy taking him, he packed up his 
gvvds and chattels, and started for England. 

Upon the way the ship was wrecked, and all 
bends but the young officer perished. 

Hardwicke was found in the last stage of ex- 
haustion, clinging to a spar, and drifting at the 
mercy of the waters. He was rescued by the Cap- 
tain, and came in his ship to England. 


in a belt round his body he carried a sufficiency — 


of money in notes to last him well for some time 
to come; and as he was tolerably comfortable at 
tte iun, and had moreover a love affair to occupy 
lis attention, he had no idea of changing his quar- 
tecs for a week or so. 

His property all this time was in the hands of 
bis late brother’s steward—a person in whom the 
elder Mr. Hardwicke had placed the most implicit 
faith. 

This good opinion, however, was not shared to 
wy great extent by the younger, who had no very 
eect in anything that was good—in virtue of 
any 


He did not take any active steps, though, to look 
into his affairs. 

He was very comfor..: ne at his inn, and meant to 
stop there for awhile—until he was tired, at any 
rate. 

“He can’t do a very great deal of mischief,” 
thought Hardwicke; “and if he does, I can punish 
him pretty severely. Most likely he is a knave, for 
who is not? If he is, then, when he hears that I 
took a passage in the Aurora, and that the Aurora 
has gone down, he will suppose that I have gone 
down also. What will then be the consequence ?” 

He asked himself this question at the breakfast- 
table the morning following the events which have 
just been recorded in the preceding chapter. 

He smiled with his customary sweetness, as he 
thus reflected, breaking, the while, the shell of a 
new-laid egg, and gazing placidly through the 
open window on to the green fields and sweetly- 
scented garden spreading out before him. 

“ What will, then, be the consequences ?” he re- 
peated. ‘My friend, the honest steward, will sup- 
pose that I am dead, and will throw off the mask 
of sanctity, and appropriate my little property, 
without any fear of being called upon for an ex- 
planation. And then, what will be the consequences 
of this highly ingenuous proceeding? Let me 
see 


He pause in his reflections, until he had satisfac- 
torily disposed of the egg then under discussion, 
and gazed out of the window with a patronizing 
smile, ag though he would to the utmost encourage 
Mother Nature for her recent efforts. 

“In the first place,” he said, ‘I shall turn up in 
the style of other long-lost brothers dramatically 
represented ; and I shall be, to use the parlance of 
the vulgar, down upon him pretty considerably. 
Ha, ha! How very surprised he will be to see 
me!” . 

The notion of the steward’s blank expression of 
countenance afforded him the highest satisfaction, 
and caused him to laugh to himself for several mo- 
ments so merrily, that Mrs. Miles, passing by the 
window accidentally, and peeping in, was carried 
away by admiration of his handsome face, and con- 
vaged to the parlour her opinion that the gentleman 
in the parlour was the pleasantest, best-natured, 
kindest-hearted gentleman there had ever been 
within the “ Blue Dragon’s” walls since the “ Blue 
Dragon” had gone in for a house of entertainment 
for travellers and their cattle. 

Pretty Phobe listened to this opinion of her 
mother’s with a faint blush, though she offered no 
opinion of her own upon the subject. 

What she thought, however, is quite another af- 
fair. 

What did she think? That the gentleman was 
very handsome, that is certain. 

That he was a very fine gentleman, and a very 
rich gentleman, and that he loved her oh! so—in 
fact, very much indeed. 

She also thought what a very fine thing it would 
be to be a fine gentleman’s fine lady, and ride in a 
carriage of her own, drawn by prancing greys. 

She had not been quite able as yet to make up 
her mind whether grey or cream-coloured would be 
the most effective. 

Poor, pretty little foolish head! All night long 
it had tossed uneasily upon its pillow, too full of 
thought for sleep. 

Over and over again, in imagination, had she ar- 
rayed herself in gorgeous apparel—had she driven 
through the village street, leaving behind her the 
awe-struck villagers gapiug through the dust at the 
last obtainable glimpse of her departing splendour. 

There was one face among the others, though, 
which, even im the happiest scenes, would thrust 
itself forward somewhat unpleasantly—the face of 
the blacksmith, Jabez Rourke. 

(To be continued.) 
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Wispom ix Maxmc Love.—We know that men 
naturally shrink from the attempt to obtain com- 
panions who are their superiors; but they will find 
that really intelligent women, who possess the most 
desirable qualities, are uniformly modest and hold 
their charms in modest estimation. Do not imagine 
that any disappointment in love which takes place 
before you are twenty-one years old, will be of any 
material damage to you. The truth is, that before a 
man is twenty-five years old, he does not know what he 
wants himself. The more of a man you become, and 
the more manliness you become capable of exhibiting 
in your association with women, the better wife you 
will be able to obtain; and one year’s possession of 
the heart and hand of a really noble woman, is worth 
nine hundred and ninety-nine years’ possession of a 
eweet creature with two ideas in her head, and nothing 


new to say about either of them. 


NEW METHOD OF MAKING BREAD, 
Goon bread is a good thing and one not 60 easily obtained 
A correspondent eays she can make good bread, and 
tells others how to do it. She says :— 

“‘ Instead of protracted agony of twelve or eighteen 
hours, it will only be a pleasant exercise of a few 
minutes in making it—just two hours for raising—and 
baked in fifty minutes, and then out come the lvaves, 
so round and light, so tender and sweet, the whole 
household will be delighted. The first thing, and last 
in fact, is proper temperature, both while making it 
and in process of raising. Without heat, internal as 
well as external, fermentation cannot be rapid enough. 
Then heat two bricks to 100 degrees or more, and 
place the pan you make the bread in on them, and so 
knead and work in the heat with the materials. And 
now, though the great army of bread-makers stand up 
in floury-array against me, and even shake their doughy 
fingers at me, I shall not wince or ‘abate one jot.’ 
‘ Success is the test of merit,’ as the world goes, and 
this past delusive notion that after bread is light once, 
it must forsooth be molded over into loaves and set to 
work again, is all nonsense. It often induces sour- 
ness, certainly multiplies labor, and takes time. Well, 
then, have two tins well greased, and divide the dough 
equally. I use two quart tins, which, of course, re- 
quire two quarta of flour and over for a loaf. Set 
them to rise by the stove on the hot bricks, with a 
piece of carpet over the bricks to moderate the heat, 
and then well cover with warm woollens. In two 
hours it will be risimg like Aladdin's palace, and when 
fairly brimming full, place it in your oven, and you wil! 
soon have delicious bread to eat. I claim thie as 
original, and only ask you to follow these directions 
and give us the result. Thus bread-making ceases to 
be the tax on time and patience it usually is, and the 
harassing doubts and fears one usually goes through 
with while following the old method, are quite done 
away with. I could say much on the philosophy of 
baking bread, in adjusting the ‘ golden mean,’ which, 
after all, is half. A peep into some of the closed 
ovens would, I fear, call out the exclamation of the 
doge in Landseer’s picture of ‘too hot, too hot.’” 

These instructions are so plain, and the results pro- 
mised so great, that they are worth trying. 


THE SUN, 

AND ITS RELATION TO THE EARTH. 
ASTRONOMERS have, of late years, declared that the 
sun did not yield the heat of former times because ite 
surface was dotted with spots which looked formidable 
through a telescope of immense power, although not 
distinguishable in any other manner. We have no 
desire to see our country become a sort of Greenland ; 
although, if the solar system is to break out with a 
violent eruption on its emiling face, we don't know 
but that we should have to submit to our fate with 
resignation, in spite of the fact that recent measure- 
ments have demonstreted that the sun is about four 
millions of miles nearer than we supposed some two 
years ago, a trifle which we imagine might make some 
difference in estimating eclipses and other heavenly 
occurrences. Hlow the astronomers happened to make 
such a slight mistake in their multiplication and ad- 
dition, is only known to themselves. 

But it must be confessed that the eun is still quite 
a respectable distance from us, and that to reach it 
would involve quite along journey. A railway train, 
travelling at the express speed of sixty miles an hour, 
would occupy one hundred and seventy-five years in 
performing a trip to the sun. Sound would occupy 
fourteen years in traversing the distance; and fleetet 
of all messengers, a ray of light, cannot reach us from 
the sun in a less time than eight minutes; so that, if 
it were possible to fire a cannon-shot from the sun to 
the earth, the flash of the gun would not be seen till 
after the expiration of eight minutes, and the report 
would not reach our ears till a lapse of fourteen years, 
while the ball would not probably arrive till a few 
years later. So vast is the sun’s magnitude, that the 
sixty-mile-an-hour train would take five years to travel 
round it, whereas it would roll round our little earth 
in seventeen days. It would take one million four 
hundred thousand worlds the éize of ours rolled into 
one, to produce a globe equal in dimensions to the 
sun. Ite heat has been determined to equal many 
times that of the blast furnace, and its light is so in- 
tense that the most brilliant flames we can produce 
appear as black spots when held before its disc; by 
comparison with the light of the full moon, it is found 
that it would require eight hundred thousand full 
moons to yield us the same il’umination. 

But the sun has not perpetually shone with its 
familiar brightness, its wonted lustre has more than 
once been dimmed and tarnished, its * eye” has ‘‘ had 
a sickly glare.” For instance, we learn that after the 
death of Julius Cesar, the sun was for a whole year 
paler and gave less light than usual, sv that the air 
was thick, cold, and misty, and the fruits of the earth 
failed. At the time of the crucifixion, according to 
St. Matthew, “ from the sixth hour there was darkness 
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over the land, unto the ninth hour ;” St. Luke adding 
to the parallel passage, “the sun was darkened.” In 
the year 409, when Alaric appeared before Rome, the 
darkness was such that stars were seen in the daytime. 
In 536-7 its light was dim and obscure for upwards of 
a ycar, and again in 626 for a period of eight months, 
Some time during the reign of Leo the Third, about 
A.D. 800, “ the eunne was darkened and lost his light 
for eightene days, so that the shippes ofte on the sea 
wandered to and fro.” On the 2lst of September, 
1091, a darkening took place, which lasted three 
bours, and after the obscuration had passed away, the 
eolar disc remained of a peculiar eclour. And in 1547, 
and again in 1569, the eun appeared to all Europe of a 
blood-red colour. 

Many other curious changes in the eun might be 
noticed, but our limits prevent our alluding to them. 
The latest sensation is the discovery of sputs on the 
sun's surface. We await reports to sce if they are in- 
creasing or diminishing, 


FEATHER BEDS. 

Tne eanitary effects of the various materials used for 
yeds is a subject which has been too little considered. 
The old-estublished institution, the feather-bed, has its 
comforts, end with those who have been long ac- 
customed to it, it has beecome an actual necessity. In 
the Anglo-Saxon days warm beds were a desideratum 
tn every well-arranged household; and since then, 
through the Medieval ages up to the present time, 
beda, bedsteads, and bed-furniture have been matters 
of importance in connection with every household; 
The unwholesome curtains have now nearly gone out 
of use,—a change in fashion which is conducive to 
health; with those of the rising generation, the feather- 
bed is decidedly going out of favour ; and generally the 
medical profession do not speak in its praise, and before 
long it is likely that feather-beds will be disused in the 
hospitals. By some good housewives the cases of the 
feather-beds are changed, at the least, once a year; the 
feathers which have been massed together in lumps are 
separated, aired, and then placed in a clean covering. 
This is @ wholesome method, but it is by no means an 
ancommon custom to leave the feathers in the same 
case unopened for many ycars together,—a practice 
which is very reprehensible. Besides the ill eficcts 
which may arise in this way, there is now an opinion, 
etrongly expressed, that very soft and yielding couches 
are not good for health or proper muscular develop- 
ment, and are, therefore, improper for use in schools 
and places in which the youth of both sexes are reared. 
Up to the end of his life the Duke ef Wellington elept 
on & hard narrow mattress; and others might be 
mentioned who have lived to an advanced age wlo 
repudiated soft beds. 

A variety of materialsris used for the stuffing of beds. 
There are the sweetly-scented heather beds in Highland 
cottages, which when carefully and frequently renewed 
atord a pleasant resting-place to the weary traveller. 
In some parts, various specics of the fern are em- 
ployed for the same purpose. In some of the English 
regiments, the soldiers fill the bedticks with clean dry 
straw: this, when neatly put in regular layers, is eaid 
to make a comfortable and wholesome bed. The straw 
is changed once in a fortnight ; and what has been put 
aside from the barrack-room can be used in the cavalry 
stables. In London, and other large towns, a material 
called “ flock” is extensively used in etufling beds. 
This should be often changed aud cleansed. In many 
of the dwellings of the poor we have met with beds 
filled with wood-shavings: a filling of this kind can be 
had for about four-pence ; and if the material is often 
renewed there is no harm init; but, unfortunatcly, 
this is not done; and often these beds fall into 
shocking conditions. Horse-hair and spring mat- 
tresses have in many instances been substituted for 
feather beds; and some have carried the liking of hard 
beds to such a degree as to sleep on flat boards: this, 
however, will not generally come up to the idea we 
have of a bed of roses. 

As regards beds in a sanitary point of view, there 
can be no doubt that the use of feathers in excessive 
quantities is not beneficial to health; and that the 
materials used for stuffing should be frequently changed. 
Some have suggested that any substantial filling for 
beds may be done without altogether, by the use of 
gutta-percha bed-cases, filled with air. We have no 
estimate of the difference of cost between first-class 
feather-beds and those of gutta-percha which can be 
inflated; but in some respects, provided that the cost 
did not forbid it, air-beds filled to a proper consistency 
would have advantages. 


SincuLaR Custom.—The custom of giving a needle 
and thread to each member of Queen's College, Oxford, 
is still carried out on New Year's Day. The burear of 
the college, having as many needles threaded as there 
are ufembers staying in the college (many, as may be 
imagined, being absent during the Christmas vaca- 
tion), when dinner is ended, goes to each member in 
succession, and gives a needle, with its accompanying 
thread, addressing him with the pithy eentence, “ Take 
chis and be thrifty.” 
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THE BELLE OF NEW YORK. 


“ Anp this fs your final decision, Miss Vernon ?” 

She was a beauty born, that rose-mouthed little 
Jessie Vernon, with her large, wistful eyes trembling 
with radiant light, like veiled eapphires, and her velvet 
cheek stained with pomegranate crimson—an Empress 
of Hearts from the cradle up. And, sitting in the 
framework of roses that trailed athwart the casement, 
with white ribbons fluttering from ber brown curls, 
and one red jewel flashing among the folds of her mus- 
lin dress, you would almost have pictured ber eome 
fancied saint. 

Edward Byron was Icaning against the window—a 
tall, handsome young man, with dark eyes and hair, 
and a brown cheek flushed deeply with suppressed 
anger and mortification. 

“Yes, Mr. Byron, it is,” said Jessie, calmly lifting 
her clear eyes to his face. ‘‘ You have asked me for 
my reasons; and although I question your right to make 
such a demand, still I have no objcction to give 
them.” 

“ Speak on,” eaid Edward, furiously biting his lip; 
“let me know why I am condemned.” 

‘* They are soon spoken,” eaid Jessie, quictly. “T 
have liked you very much, Mr. Byron—I atill like you 
—but, in the man whom I marry, I look for greater 
firmness and decision of purpose than you have ever 
displayed— earnestness, resolve, these are the only 
qualities that I can respect. Do not misunderstand me 
—do not euppose that I blame you for the lack of 
qualifications which —which——” 

Jessie paused instinctively, while the pomegranate 
tinge on her check blazed into vivid scarlet in sympathy 
with the deep flush that dyed her lover's whole face, 
He bowed simply, and walked out of the room with a 
firm, haughty step. 

Late that evening, he sat at his window, in New 
York, with elenched teeth and lowering brow, watch- 
ing the fiery embers of suncet fade into purple gloom, 
and noting the silver feet of innumerable coneteilatione 
as they followed one another over the blue-black con- 
cave of heaven. But the glow-'of the sun and stars 
might have been “ Egyptian darkness” for all that he 
knew or cared about their genile influences. 

“Life,” he murmured darkly to himself, “what is 
it worth to me now? What care I who wins the 
glittering prizes in Fate's ivitery, or who is engulphed 
in the whirlpool of despair? To be rejected, aud for 
a mere whim, too! If I could only forget her as 
quickly as she will forget me—the fickle, beautiful en- 
chantress 

* s s s 

“ Hallo, Byron! I’m going up to call on Jessie Ver- 
non! Will you come, too?” 

Captain Marshall had paused under the window, 
with his brown. merry face turned upward, and the 
dim gaslamp flickering over his gold shoulder- 


Byron ehook his head, eaying, “ Not this evening.” 
And Marshall went on his way, the fire of his eigar 
through the darkness. 

“There he ,<oes,” muttered the solitary misan- 

thrope, “ with his gilt buttoms and military air and 

1 And it is for such as he that Jcosie throws 

away my love!” 

“0 you've enlisted, Edward?” eaid old Mr, Ver- 

non, deliberately polishing the glasses of his spec- 

“ Well, it’s what I'd do myself if I was 

Are you not coming in to say 


forty years younger. 
Well, I do de- 


to Jessie good-bye? Haven't time? 
clare!” 

Mr. Vernon gazed in astonishment after Edward, 
who had been the almost constant companion of his 
Jessie for the last three years, and on whom he would 
have willingly bestowed her hand. 

“T wonder what Jessie will say ?” was his unspoken 
comment. 

But Jessie said nothing, while, day by day, the old 
wound rankled and grew sorer in Edward Byron's 
heart. 

* Will he live, doctor ?” 

Every pulse in Jessie Vernon’s being seemed to stand 
still as her blue, dilated eyes searched the doctor's 
kind, sun-embrowned face. 

“Live! Why shouldn't he? All he needs is a 
little care, and I see he is likely to get that! Now 
don't blush, my dear; he’s not the first wounded 
eoldier in my ward that has had a pretty girl come 
to nurse him, and I like them all the better for it! 
Give him the draught when he wakes, and keep the 
bandages on his forehead. He'll probably carry an 
td ecar to his grave, but that will be the worst of 
ti” 

The good old man trotted away to the next case, 
while Jessie, kneeling down by the bed, cried tears of 
a thankfulness that Edward Byron would not 

e. 


“Jessie! I am not dreaming, surely—yet it was 


but a moment ago that we made that cavalty charge 


on—on fixed bayonets!” 
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Hislarge, annaturally brilliant eyes wandered vaguely 
around the room, then returned to the tender face 
bending over him. 

“It was three days since, Edward. You are lying 
in the barracks now, wounded—and I have come frou 
Masonville to nurse you!” 

“ You, Jessie ?” 

“ Yes, Edward, I!” 

“ Why did you come?” he asked, gloomily. 

*t Because I loved you, Edward,” she murmured. the 
bright crimson suffusing her whole face. 

A strange light of rapture flashed into Edward's eyc3 
—-his pulse leapt within the fevered veins. 

* Loved me, Jessie ? yet it is not a month since you 
refused me!” 

“* Dearest, because I fancied you weak and vacillating. 
In the flery smoke of the baitle-field you have proved 
yourself worthy of the tenderest love—you have writ- 
ten your name, /Zero, on the rolls of your country. 
Edward, because I refused you once, you will not re- 
ject me now?” 

“ Reject you, my heart's queen? Oh, Jessie! hovw 
can I be eure that this is not a bright, treacherous 
delirium ?”’ 

She bent her soft cheek on his, and then he kne‘v 
that it was no baseless vision, but a sweet reality. 

“Then you did not care for Captain Marshall, et:cr 
all?” 

“T never cared for any one but you, Edward.” 

And, when September hung her crown of purple ™!:t 
over the hills, Edward Byron came home to be marn 
—still handsome, altbou.h his forehead bore a frost 
6car across its broad expanse. 

When his friends asked curiously if it was a life-lo- = 
mark, Edward auswered gaily, “I would mot luse ot 
for a fortune; that ecar won me a wile!” 


A SNAKE STORY. 
An American traveller, in speaking of snakes, tells the 
following tough story :— 

“T got interested in the study of serpents down in 
Arkansas, where I epent wost of my last year. =! 
not know why, but I was constantly watching « 
and constantly testing their sagacity, by placing t+. 
in new situations, and surrounding them with nov } 
expedients. Of all kinds, I experimented most 
rattlesnakes and copperhead. 

“One afternoon I seated myself on a little kno!! 
the woods to smoke and read, (for IT always ho! s 
book or newspaper with me,) and had been enjoy: 
myself for some time, when I espied @ copper): 
moking for a hole within ten fcet of where I sat. 
course I threw down my book and cigar, and proces”! 
to try a new experiment. As soon as I etirred, 
rascal made a grand rush for the hole; but 1 cau: 
bis tail, as he got nearly in, and jerked bira ec: 
twenty feet backward. He threw himself into a c 
in no time, and waited for me to come on. Pu! J 
wished to let him try the hole again. After a whe 
he started for it, stopped when I stirred, to coil him-: 
up; but, as I kept pretty quiet, be recovered 
dence and again went in. Again I jerked biin ov:. 
No sooner did he touch the ground than he r. 
another grand rush for the hole, in a@ straight line /~ 
my legs! But that didn’t work, for I got out of t « 
way, and gave him another disappointment. 

“This time he lay still awhile, appeariug to rev 
on the course to be taken. After a time he tricd it 
again, though rather slowly. After getting his head 
Vttle way in, he stopped and wiggled his tail, as Uf on 
purpose for me to grab it. I did so; and quicker ‘' in 
a dash, he threw his bead out, and came within a! :-! 
a quarter of an inch of striking me inthe face! He v- 
ever, I jerked him a distance, and resolved to look cut 
next time. Well, he tricd the eame game again, {t 
it wouldn't do. I was too quick for him. 

“This time he lay in a coil, perhaps without stirrir*. 
At last, however, he tried it once more. He advan «d 
to within five feet of the hole very slowly, coiled ageiv., 
and then, by Jove! he got the start of me by one of the 
cutest tricks you ever heard of.” 

* How was it?” we all exclaimed, in a breath. 

“ Why,” eaid the narrator, sinking his voice to the 
acme of solemnity, and looking as honest and eobcr 23 
a man could look, “‘why, he just turned his head to- 
ward my hand, and went down that hole tail first! 1 
saw the rascal’s eyes twinkle as he did it, too—as in): 
a3 to say, ‘ What do you think of that, eb ?’” 


BEAUTY OF MEN AND WoMEN.—It is related thot 
when Humboldt was asked, ‘‘ Why the male of tie 
human species offered an exception to the rule °v 
general among all other animals, that the male is 
bhandsomer than the female?” be answered, after a 
moment’s reflection, “I deny the fact! It is our 
natural gallantry that makes us think women more 
beautiful than men. The women do not concur in the 
opinion.” Humboldt was a philosopher, and it 
wouldn't be modest to contradict him on the main 
point; while, as to the last proposition—that women 
think men handsomer than themselves—if it be tric. 
the dear creatures won't thank us for agreeing with 
them. 


OUR PORTRAIT GALLERY. 


MR. M. COSTA. 


Tr talented conductor of the Royal Italian Opera, 
Covent Garden, was born at Naples, in February, 
1810. He was placed in the Royal Academy of 
Music, and became pupil of the celebrated Tritto. 
Under this master, his studies were attended with 
remarkable success; and he was soon looked upon 
as the most promising pupil in the academy. His 
first composition was a cantata, “ L’Immaggine,” 
written for the academy ; it was very successful, and 
exhibited so much originality that the musical critics 
were quite enthusiastic. Mr. Costa’s next work 
was also written for the academy—it was a cantata, 
entitled, “ Delitto Pu- 
nito.” On finishing his 
stadies at the academy, 
the subject of our sketch 
was engaged by the ma- 
mnagement of one of the 
small theatres at Naples, 
where he produced an 
original semi-serio opera, 

in three acts, entitled, 
“Tl Carcere d’Il De- 
gonda.” This work was 

so successful that the 
director of the Theatre 
Bt. Carlos was induced 

to seek the services of 
the author. The result 
was the production of | 
the opera, “Malvina.” | 
This work met with an | 
equally gratifying recep- 
tion. 


Mr. Oosta came to | 
England in 1829. He 
arrived to fulfil an en- 
gagement as conductor 
of the Birmingham Mu- 
sical Festival. He re- 
mained in the north of 
England until the com- 
mencement of the year 
1830, when he came to 
London for the first time. 
His reputation in Italy, | 
well known in the mu 
eical circles of the metro- 
polis, secured for him an 
immediate engagement. 
Her Majesty's Theatre, 
in the Haymarket, was | 
then ander the direction 
of M. Laporte ; and Sig- 
nor Bochsa, who had 
hitherto acted as musical 
conductor, was about to 
give up his appoint- 
ment; so soon as he did 
the vacancy was offered 
to Costa, and wus ac- 
cepted. He entered upon 
the duties of his new 
situation st the com- 
mencement of the season 
of 1831, when he wag 
more thao 
twenty-one years cf age 
Ta the course of the sea- 
eon he produced tho bal- 
let of “ Kenilworth.” In 
the following year he E 
produced “Une Heure a 
Naples,” and in 1833, 
“Sir Huon.” In 1837 
Costa wrote the opera of “ Malek Ade!” for the 
Royal Italian Opera at Paris. He returned to his 
post at Her Majesty’s Theatre in 1844, and brought 
out his best opera, “Don Carlos.” It was sup- 
ported by Mario, Grisi, and Lablache; it was very 
successful, and was frequently repeated during that 
and subsequent seasons. Mr. Costa became director 
of the Philharmonic Concerts in 1816. In 1847 he 
took the direction of the New Italian Opera at 
Covent Garden, and has just now brought to a close 
one of the most brilliant seasons known for years. 
The operas which have been brought out under his 
guiding hand this year have been eminently suc- 
cessful ; and although the principal artistes have in- 
cluded the names of the greatest singers of the day, 
bo little merit is due to Mr. Costa for the splendid 
manuer in which he has marshalled the band aud 
eboruses. The overtures, in particular, have inva- 
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riably been encored. Indeed, too much praise could 
not be given to this most efficient of musical con- 
ductors. 

Independent of his duties at Covent Garden, 
Mr. Costa has been no lese successful in carrying 
out the important task as conductor of the Handel 
and other musical festivals in this country, gaining 
the thanks and esteem of all with whom he has 
been engaged. 


AN UNTOWARD EVENT. 
An old gentleman, a merchant, had an only daugh- 
ter, possessed of the highest attractions, moral, 
personal, and pecuniary. She was engaged, and 
devotedly attached, to a young man of her own 


rank of life, and in every respect worthy of her 


MR M. CO=TA. 


chofce. Ali preliminaries were arranged ; and the 
marriage, after two or three postponements, was 
fixed to take place on @ certain Thursday. On 
the preceding Monday, the bridegroom elect (who 
was to have received 50,000 dollars down on his 
wedding-day, and a further sum of 100,000 on his 
father-in-law’s dying, as there was prospect he soon 
would) had some little jealous squabbling with his 
inteuded at an evening party. The “ tiff” arose 
in consequence of his paying more attention than 
she thought justifiable to a lady with sparkling 
eyes and inimitable ringlets. The gentleman re- 
torted, and spoke slightingly of a certain cousin, 
whose waistcoat was the admiration of the assem- 
bly, and which, it was hinted darkly, had been em- 
broidered by the fair hand of the heiress in ques- 
tion. He added, in conclusion, that it would be 


time evough for him to be schooled when they 


were married; and that he thought she adopicd a 
certain portion of the male attire “a little too 
soon.” After supper, both lovers had become more 
cool; iced champagae and cold chicken had done 
their work ; and leave was taken by the bridegroom 
elect, in kindly and affectionate, if not in such en- 
thusiastic terms, as had previously terminated their 
meetings. On the next morning, the swain thought, 
with some remorse, on the angry feeling he had 
exhibited, and on the cutting sarcasm with which 
he had given it vent ; and as a part of the amends 
honorable, packed up with great care a magnificent 
satin dress, which he had previously bespoken for 
his beloved, and which had been sent home to him 
in the interval, and transmitted it to the lady, with 
a note to the following effect :—“ Dearest Jane, I 
have been unable to close my eyes all night, in 
consequence of thinking 
of our misunderstanding 
last evening. Pray par- 
don me; and in token of 
your forgiveness, deign 
to accept the accom- 
panying dress, and wear 
it for the sake of your 
affectionate Henry.” Hav- 
ing written the note, he 
gave it to his servant to 
deliver with the parcel ; 
but as a pair of his gar- 
ments happened, at the 
time, to stand in need 
of repairing, he availed 
himself of the opportu- 
nity offered by his ser- 
vant having to pass the 
tailor’s shop, and desired 
him to leave them, packed 
in another parcel, on his 
road. The reader fore- 
sees the inevitable catas- 
trophe. Yes! the man 
made the fatal blunder ! 
consigned the satin robe 
to Mr. Snip, and left 
the note, together witb 
the dilapidated habili 

ment, at the residence 
of the lady. So ex- 
esperated was she at 
what she considered a 
determined and a deli- 
berate affront, that when 
her admirer called, she 
ordered the door to be 
closed in his face, re- 
fused to listen to any 
explanation, and reso- 
lutely broke off the 
match. Before many 
weeks had elapsed, means 
were found to make her 
acquainted with the his- 
tory of the objectionable 
present ; but she, never- 
theless, adhered firmly to 
her resolve, deeply la- 
menting the misadven- 
ture, but determined to 
let the burden of the 
ridicule rest upon tho 
unlucky lover. — New 
York paper. 


AN ARAB LEGEND. 


=2 = Kine Nmreop one day 


caused three urns to be 

placed; before his three 

sons One of the urns 
was of gold, the other of amber, and the last of 
clay. The king told his eldest son to choose 
among tho urns that which appeared to contain the 
treasure of the greatest price. The eldest chose 
the vase of gold, on which was written “ Empire ;” 
he opened it, and found it full of blood. The second 
chose the amber vase, on which was written 
“ Glory ;” he opened it, and found it filled with the 
ashes of men who had been famous on the aarth. 
The third took the remaining vase of clay; he 
opened it, and found it empty; but in the bottom 
the potter had written one of the names of God. 
“Which of these vases weighs the most?” de- 
manded the king of his court. The ambitious re- 
plied, the vase of gold; the poets and conquerors, 
the vase of amber ; the sages answered and said, the 
empty vase, because that a single letter in the name 
of God weighed more than the entire globe. 
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“BT. OLAIR’S DEFEAT. 

BY EMERSON BENNETT. 
Tre terrible battle, known as St. Clair’s Defeat— 
terrible, at least, for the time and place and in its 
consequences—was fought in the north-western 
part of what is now Darke county, Ohio, near the 
Indiana line, on the morning of the 4th of November, 
1791. 

Early in the spring preceding, General St. Clair 
had received orders to raise and organize an army, 
march into the wilderness as far as the junction of 
the river St. Mary and St. Joseph, and establish a 
line of military posts along the whole route, from 
Fort Washington (now Cincinnati) to that extreme 
limit with a view of keeping the Indians in whole- 
some dread of the power of the whites, and pre- 
venting those fearful depredations which had already 
done so much to check the tide of advancing civili- 
zation. In the execution of these orders, St. Clair, 
after gurmounting many serious obstacles, reached 
« branch of the Wabash, on the evening of the 8rd 
of November, and encamped there in supposed se- 
curity, with an army between two and three thou- 
sand strong, and some hundreds of camp followers, 
mostly women and children, the families of the sol- 
diers. 

The great and fatal mistake of St. Olair, was in 
his fancied security—in not having a number of ex- 
perienced scouts thrown out far in advance of the 
main body, to scour the wilderness in every direc- 
tion, and give him timely warning of danger, instead 
of blindly marching forward as if passing through a 
friendly country. The Indians, at least, proved 
themselves more circumspect; their scouts and 
runners had not been idle; but had, from time to 
time, brought home intelligence of the movements of 
the whites ; and to check and punish what they re- 
garded as an invasion of their territory, collected in 
great force, and marched forward to give their 
enemies battle. Owing to the criminal want of pre- 
caution on the part of the commander of the whites, 
these dusky sons of the forest were enabled to con- 
coct their plans without suspicion, arrange their at- 
tack without detection, and carry out their designs 
with the most terrible effect. 

On the morning of the 4th of November, about 
half an hour before sunrise, and just after the men 
had been dismissed from parade, a fierce attack was 
made upon some militia posted in front of the main 
body ; and asthe assailed, aftera slight resistance, 
fell back in wild disorder, upon the camp, the sa- 
vages, in overwhelming force, led by their most dis- 
tinguished chiefs, came rushing on with yells of fury, 
creating # panio and confusion impossible to des- 
scribe. Then began a desperate fight and fearful 
slaughter. The brave soldiers, though taken com- 
pletely by surprise, seized their arms, rallied ander 
their respective leaders, and stood their ground like 
heroes. Their first regular fire in some degree 
checked the onset of the foe; but the latter was too 
great in numbers, and had already too much the ad- 
vantage, to give way permanently, and ina short 
time our gallant fellows were assailed on all sides 
with great fury, and officers and men went down 
before their deadly rifles like leaves before the blasts 
of autumn. Several charges were ordered and made 
with great spirit; but, though the savages at times 
gave way before the impetuous rush of their disci- 
plined foes, yet it was only to rally in greater force, 
acd press on more fearfully upon some weaker point. 

For three hours the battle raged with the wildest 
fury, and by that time the ground was everywhere 
strewed with the dead and dying, and Genera) FZ. 
Clair saw with dismay that the day was hopelessly 
lost. Four of his own horses had already been killed, 
his clothes were riddled with bullets, and nearly 
every officerin whom he had confidenee had been cut 
down at his post. Under these distressing circum- 
stances, there was but one thing for him to do, if he 
would save the remnant of his brave army, and that 
was to give the order to retreat, which he did. 

This retreat, as might have been anticipated, soon 
became a rout of the most terrible kind. The In- 
dians, finding themselves masters of the field, and 
their enemies flying in wild disorder, rushed after 
the fugitives with yells of triumph, and followed 
them for four or five miles, shooting, tomahawking, 
and scalping all they overtook. Then the must 
eagor, satisfied with their morning’s work, gave up 
the chase, and returned to the battle-field, to gather 
the scalps of the dead and dying. Nearly all the 
wounded were butchered wherever found ; but those 
who, more unfortunate, had been taken unharmed, 
Were generally reserved for the tortures; and of 
these there were enough to give many a holiday to 
tl:o different tribes, when the warriors should return 
iu triumph from their sanguinary war-path. 
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We have thus given an outline sketch of the dis- 
aster of that woful day; but the details of that horrid 
scene of conflict, if they could be written out, would 
fill volumes. This of course is beyond human at- 
tempt—for the Great Book of the Recording Angel 
can only reveal the facts concerning the hundreds 
whose spirits took their eternal flight from that en- 
sanguined field. It is permitted us, however, to 
gather here and there a narration from the records 
of a few who were actors in that dreadful tragedy ; 
and one of these, obtained from a strictly private 
source, it is our purpose here to relate. Robert 
Branshaw, a Kentuckian, has left behind him some 
account of what he individually saw and did on that 
memorable day. 

“The main camp,” he says, “ was pitched In a 
level wood, with a small stream in front of it, one 
of the head-branches of the Wabash; and on the 
other side of this, about a quarter of a mile in ad- 
vance, on some high ground, was posted the militia, 
and also s company of rangers, to which latter I 
belonged. We, the rangers, had been on duty through 
the latter part of the night, prepared for an attack 
from some Indians which we knew to be in front of 
us—though we supposed them to be a mere scouting 
party, sent out to get intelligence ef our movements, 
and did not think they meditated anything more 
serious than picking off some of our number if they 
could find a safe opportunity, and getting a few 
scalps if they could do so without any very serious 
risk. Certain it is, we were not prepared for what 
took place. 

“It was in the gray of morning, before objects 
had become distinct at amy considerable distance, 
that I was standing near one of the guard fires, con- 
versing with a comrade, when suddenly I saw some 
twenty or thirty painted savages dodging around 
among the trees in front of us, as if with the view 
of taking us by surprise. Supposing these to be the 
whole party, and thinking it a good chance to bring 
down one of them and at the same time alarm the 
camp, I instantly raised my rifle to my eye, took a 
quick aim, and dropped the nearest. The smoke had 
not cleared away from my piece, when a terrific 
volley was poured in upon us, accompanied with ap- 
palling yells, as it might be from a thousand throats, 
and at the same instant I saw Indians springing 
out from their covers in every direction and rushing 
down upon us in overwhelming numbers. In- 
stinctively I turned to fly, and stumbled over the 
dead body of the comrade with whom I had been 
conversing. He had been shot through the temples, 
ree was the first wounded man I saw on that fatal 

y: 
“ As we fell back upon the militia close behind us, 
they in the wildest alarm discharged their pieces at 
the approaching savages, and then turned and fled 
for their lives through the little hollow back to the 
main camp. Many of them never reached there; 
for by this time the Indians were out on all sides, 
pouring in a rapid fire, and following up their ad- 
vantage with the murderous tomahawk and scalp- 
ing-knife— screeching the while with such an ap- 
palling effect, that I believe some of our men thus 
became bewildered, stupefied and lost, who otherwise 
might have escaped. 

“ As for myself, I had some very narrow chances 
of never being able to tell my adventures. Though 
a pretty good runner, I had been singled out by an 
ambitious young warrior, who, in a race of two 
hundred yards, got so near to me, that, with a good 
reach of his arm, he might have sunk his tomahawk 
in the back of my head without quitting his hold. A 
glance over my shoulder showed him in the act of 
striking, and iustinctively I threw myself to avoid 
the blow. As fortune would have it, he struck his 
foot against one of mine and pitched headlong over 
me, his weapen flying from his grasp. Before he 
could recover himself, 1 was upou him, and actually 
drove my hunting-knife through his throat, sever- 
ing his jugular. 

“As Lagain sprung to my feet, I beheld three 
other savages close at hand, bounding toward me 
with yells of rage. I had no hope of escaping from 
them; but etill I turned and ran, straining every 
nerve to the utmost. Fortunately they were not 
so flect-footed as the one I had just killed, and, to 
my unspeakable joy, I soon found I was gaining on 
them. As each carried a gun in his hand, and as I 
had thrown mine away in my first race, this pro- 
bably gave me some advantage. Seeing they could 
not overtake me, they suddenly stopped, and one of 
them, probably the only one whose piece was loaded, 
took a deliberate aim and fired. The ball sung loudly 
in my ear, the outer portion of which felt as if 
touched with a live coal. I put up my hand, and 
found a small portion of it had been carried away. 

‘ “As T neared the creek I discovered another smal! 
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party of Indians in front of me; and, turning short 
off to the left, I crossed the stream at a bend some 
thirty or forty rods higher up, and, making a broad 
circuit, come into camp upon the right. 

“ Here I found a scene of the wildest confusion 
and most painful nature. Some two or three hun- 
dred women and children were collected together in 
a state of excitement bordering on distraction. Some 
were running to and fro, wringing their hands and 
shrieking out their terrors; some were standing 
speechless, statues of horror, with hands clasped 
and eyes fixed upon the not very distant scene of 
strife; some were kneeling and calling on heaven 
for protection ; some were sobbing and groaning in 
each other’s arms; and several had swooned from 
fright and lay upon the ground as if dead. 

“TI did not stop here—not even to answer the 
questions that fifty eager voices put to me—but 
hurried on to the front, where the battle was already 
raging withfury. As yet I hadno rifle; but I soon 
supplied myself with one from the aide of an old com- 
rade who had been shot through the heart; and 
thinking I could do quite as well alone as by at- 
taching myself to any company, I hastened to a tree 
that looked favourable for my purpose, and began to 
load and fire as fast as I could—not at random— 
but with an aim that brought downs savage at 
nearly every shot. 

“I wish I could describe that battle; but I have 
not the power. As I look back to it now, it seems 
like a wild, horrible dream, in which whites and 
savages, friends and foes, were all mixed up to- 
gether in mad confusion, crossing and recrossing 
each —— and melting away in smoke, fire and 
blood, amid groans, shouts, yells, shrieks, the clash- 
ing of steel and cracking of fire-arms, all blended into 
one loud, continuous roar, with a sensation of be- 
wildered, half-stupefied living in danger, as if being 
drawn up from the foaming breakers over an 9wful 
precipice by a slender cord. 

“T fired eleven shots, and had the grim satisfao- 
tion of seeing nine savages go down before my aim, 
four of them within ten feet of me. While loading 
the twelfth time, a ball struck my right wrist and 
shivered the bone. I dropped down on the ground 
and bound up my wound as well as I could; and 
then, finding I could be of no further use where I 
was, I started for the rear, feeling weak and faint. I 
had eaten nothing that morning, which was the case 
with nearly all of the army. On my way to the 
centre of the camp, I met parties running in all di- 
rections, looking pale aud frightened, and passed over 
numerous dead bodies, some of them scalped, pre- 
senting horrid spectacles, and proving that many of 
the Indians had been that way before me, Here and 
there, too, some wounded soldier called tc me and 
begged for help and water ; but, as I could dv nothing 
for them, I hurried on. When I camein sight of 
the spot where the women and children had beer 
collected, I beheld a large body of Indiane busy at 
their work of slaughter, and I turned off in anothe1 
direction and ran down to the road. Hero I was so 
fortunate as to catch a horse that had lost his rider 
and with a good deal of difficulty I succeeded in 
mounting him. There were many fugitives running 
on the road ahead of me, and I rode on after them, 
passing some in my flight. In this way I escaped 
before the order for retreat was given, and wes 
spared the painful sight of seeing the whole army in 
flight, with the victorious savages hot in pursuit, 
butchering at every step. 

“T succeeded in reaching Fort Jefferson, twenty- 
seven miles distant from the battle-ficld, in a con- 
scious condition, but fainted as soon as I found my- 
self in a place of safety. The remnant of the army 
got in about dark, and nothing was heard that night 
but sounds of lamentation and woe. Subsequently 
my arm was amputated, and my career as a soldier 
ended with that disastrous day, which cost the 
country the lives of more than a thousand gallant 
men, besides the awful butchery of two or three 
lundred women and children. Ob, woful, wofu! 
day 


Cur your climate to your constitution as much as 
your clothing to your shape. If you would be happy 
among the mountains, you must carry mountains 12 
your brain; if you would enjoy the ocean, you 
must have an ocean in your soul. Nature plays at 
dominies with you; you must match her piece, or 
she will never give it upto you. 

BrsuicaL Curtosities.—The twenty-first verse 
of the seventh chapter of Ezra has all the letters 
of the alphabet in it. The nineteenth chapter of 
the Second Book of Kings, and the thirty-seventh 
chapter of Isaiah, are alike ; and in the Book of 
Esther, which has ten chapters, neither the word 
Lord nor God is mentioned. 
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PARISIAN PATTERNS. 

Our fair friends will, we feel confident, appreciate our 
continued exertions to render Bow BeLts more and 
more extensively amusing and nsefal to them. 
Actuated by this feeling we are this week enabled to 
present4hem with the result of a successful negotlation 
with an eminent Paris house, in the shape of a sheet 
of patterns, which for the future will be given at re- 
intervals. 


EXPLANATION OF THE PATTERN. . 
DRESS OF THE STYLE OF LOUIS TIIE FOURTEENTH. 
pattern is composed of five pieces :—One half of 
the back, a small side, a bodice, and the shapes above 
and below the sleeves. The high parts in front can 

be reversed, and form two small borders. 
EXPLANATION OF THE ENGRAVING OF 
THE EMBROIDERY. 

No. 1. Quarter of an handkerchief, embroidered on 
cambric, and festooned with rosea. 

No, 2. The initials 
M. N. in the Gothio 
style, embellished. 

No. 3. Festooned 
border for fine linen. 

No. 4. Border with 
hemmed eyelets, 

Nos. 6 and 6. Col- 
lar and sleeves, of the 
newest fashions, em- 
brvidered lightly on 
double linen. 

No. 7. Alphabet for 
rourking table linen. 
The external lines of 
the edgings can be 
sone in coloured 
cotton, the reat in 
white. 

No. 8.—Escutcheon 
for the initials F. D. 
in the corner of the 
handkerchief, with- 
out arms. 

No. 9. A. M. ini- 
tials entwined. 

No. 10. Portion of 
the under waisteoat, 
or child's frock. 

No. 11. Eleonore” 
{n embroidered Eng- 
iish letters. 

No. 12. “ Desiree” 
—the same. 

No. 13. Design for 
the bottom of a petti- 
coat. The lozenges 
are made in lace of 
white cotton, on 
which are em- 
broidere# the de- 
sig?% in black. The 
bet, giets may be em- 
broidered in white 
cotton. 

No. 14. A very rioh 
border; the bouquet 
ia @fbroidered upon 
lace. 

No. 15. Embroi- 
dery for the 
cushion of a toilette 
on muslin. The 
cushion is covered with transparent faffetas, and en- 
riched with riband. 


Sarponrc SmIL¥.—The expression ‘ Sardonio 
smile,” originated in Sardinia; some say the smile was 
a species of convulsion caused by the use of a dele- 
terious herb ; others have given to it a different solu- 
tion—these eay that the ancient Sardinians used to get 
rid of their aged relatives by throwing them into 
deep pits, which attention it was the fashion for the 
venerable object of it to receive with that expression 
of delight. 

EncLanv.—O, the glorious old trees, the beautiful 
green hedges, the gorgeous flowers of England! 
What words of mine would have power to set them 
whispering, and waving, and gleaming before you? I 
never shall forget the effect wrought upon me by the 
sight of the first flowers I saw, born of the soil and 
blossomed by the air of Old England. You will think 
it strange, but the first tears I shed after my last part- 
ing with my friends at New York, fell fast on the 
flagrant leaves, and glistened in the rich red heart of 
an English rose. In some mysterious depths vf asso- 
ciation, beyond the soundings of thought, lay ‘the 
source of those tears.— Grace Greenwood. 


Tis little article, which is as necessary for use as it is 
desirable for ornament, ought to have a place on every 
table where the inkstand is admitted, being a neces- 
sary appendage in its service. The one we are giving 
may be ornamented with beads on either cloth or vel- 
vet. Two shapes similar to those which appear in our 
illustration are to be cut in whichever of the materials 
mey be chosen, the one for the upper and the other 
for the under part of the penwiper. The first of these 
must have the pattern given worked in beads, the 
divisions being alternated in the following manner .— 
The flowers of one-half of the scallops are in clear 
white, with the stalke and leaves in chalk-white, while 
the flowers of the other half of the divisions are in 
chalk-white, the stalks and leaves being in the clear 
white. The little border round each scallop is in gold 
beads, the outer edge being on clear, regular button- 
hole-stitch of crochet silk. The leaves of the pen- 
wiper being cut to the exact shape of the outer parts, 
are to be laid between them, and the whole fastened 


PEN WIPER. 


together through the centre, a pretty gilt ornament 
being placed over the stitches. 


SPRIGS FOR CURTAINS IN NETTING AND 
DARNING. 
As netting is one of the most favourite occupations 
which ladies can have at hand for evenings or acci- 
dental half-hours, either in town or country, we give 
an illustration on our next page of a simple sprig, 
to be worked upon the net in darning, which has 
a very pretty effect. The sprigs can be placed at 
any distance from each other that may be desired, 
so as to make the work either lighter or richer, 
according to taste or to the time intended to be 80 
employed. A curtain arranged in stripes of fine 
netting, alternated with fancy ones of a more open 
kind in different stitches, may have this sprig darned 
in at regular distances on the stripe of the fine netting 
with very good effect. It also gives a pretty variety 
to the work to net stripes in two different sizes of 
cotton, taking No. 8 of Mesars. Walter Evans and Co.'s 
knitting cotton for the coarsest, and No. 12 of the same 
cotton for the finest darning in the sprig upon the fine, 
and leaving the coarser stripe plain. The darning 
must be in No. 16 of the same makers’ knitting cotton. 


THE LADIES OF THE EAST. 


THe first years of life of every girl are spent both in 
the Harem and Selamluk (or men’s apartment) indis- 
criminately. The female children being then allowed 
free access to the society of the men, they imbibe cer- 
tain notions in their youth, which are not always con- 
sistent with refinement. As there isnot in the Selam- 
luk the restraint which the presence of ladies always 
imposes, the manners and conversation of the men are 
often but ill calculated to nurture a sense of delicacy in 
the minds of the children, who mingled so freely with 
them, Nevertheless, they seem to possess an innate 
sense of propriety, and are never deficient in polite- 
ness of deportment. 

Every girl is permitted to attend either the publio 
school, or to receive private instruction at home, until 
she is eight or ten years of age, when she is no longer 
allowed the freedom of her childhood. Very little learn- 
ing is acquired by them, the language being difficult, 
and the mode of instruction altogether unsystematical ; 
so that for all future years they retain their simplicity. 
and are but overgrown children. ‘Their minds having 
had no culture, the senses assume entire dominion over 
them, and their time is spent either in adorning their 
persous or in etiquet- 
ical observances, by 
which they hope to 
render themechves 


more bewitching to 
the lords of the crea- 
tion. 

Ae fn ati ofher 
countries, fa-liiou fe 
regulated by the 
Court, so at Constan- 
tinople it iseontrolled 
by the ladies of the 
palace. Their cos- 
tume, according to 
the Oriental  tasie, 
always of 
long flowing robes, 
May be suppoord to 


admit Of me choos, 
but, on the contrary 


the ladica, baving 
little other occupa 
tion, delight in vary- 
ing the e@hape rad 
atyle of their 
Sometimes the | vir 
ig worn long, axcin 
cropped short fez 
ssith flossy tassel is 
one day the mote, 
and @ fantastic tur- 
ban is adopted the 
next morning. The 
sleeves ere long and 
wide, and aeain their 
drepery is disrenced 
with, and they are 
coniiued at tie wrist. 

the entlary, oF 
dress, is invariably 


cut high, either clused 
around the ucck, or 
left open in front, it 
i2 made long, trailing 
about a yard below 
the person — 
times left open at the 
sides to the hips, and 
at others, made wide, 
and sewed up as low 
as the ankles. 

The shacar, or fuli 
trousers, are made to match the dress, and aguin of 
varied and contrasting hues. 

There is a great variety in the fashion for trimming 
the dresses and handkerchiefs, which generally are 
adorned with most exquisite embroideries in silk or 
gold, as may suit the mode or taste of the wearer. 
Sometimes an immense cashmere shawl is wound round 
the waist ; at others, a light gauze scarf or belt of gold, 
with a clasp adorned with brillianta, serves for a girdle. 
No Turkish lady can dispense with jewellery, and even 
women of the lowest rank adorn themselves with dia- 
mounds. Abundant occupation is afforded to the 
jewellers by the constant transformation of their 
bijouterie; for one day the capricious beauties fancy a 
star or a crescent, and the next nothing will suit their 
toilet but a large epray of brilliants. The number of 
the ladies in the royal palace and in other wealthy 
harems, all of whom are bedecked in elegant and costly 
costumes, tuuses a demand for the services of many 
merchants, through whom the last new fashion is im- 
mediately promulgated. 

Their beauty, is such, however, that it might well 
afford to be unadorned ; fortheir complexions are gene- 
rally exceedingly fair, and of the most delicate softness 
—owing to the constant use of the bath, as well as the 
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protection of the yashmark, or veil, without which they 
never goabroad. Their features are very regular, and 
their almond-shaped eyes, 80 much sung by their pocts, 
are dark and lustrous, and so valued for their size, that 
the enjoyment of the great-eyed ladies is promised by 


those vicissitudes of fortune which can alone render 
them potential. If Paradise was a desert, and mana 
hermit, till graced by the presence and the smile of 
woman, think you the heart of our common ancestor, 
even in the fruition of these new delights, was ever 


THE TOILETTE, AND LADIES’ GUIDE. 


WasiinGc SitKs.—The idea of washing eilk dresses 
and other articles of wearing apparel, or furniture 
made of silk, will be novel to some of our fair readers ; 


Mahomet a8 one of the sublimest joys of Paradise. 


ixquisitely arched 
eyebrows are 80 
sential to their ideas 
of beauty, that they 
are never contented, 
till, by the repeated 
application of artifi- 
cial means, they raise 
their brows to a lofty 
semicircle, Beauty 
spots, or moles, are 
considered of great 
value; and if nature 
has proved niggard in 
this respect, art is 
brought into requisi- 
tion to produce the 
same contrasting 
effect between the 
tiny circle of jetty 
hue and the surround- 
ing fairness. The 
poet Hafiz has sung 
their value in flowing 
numbers, offering the 
wealth of Samarkand 
and Bokhara for the 
possession of the 
Yudian mole on the 
cheek of the fair 
beauty of Shiraz. 
The tips of their 
fingers and toes are 
frequently stained 
wit% henna, produo- 
ing the roseate hue so 
much a la mode. 
Their forms and 
movements are grace- 
ful. being under no 
artificial restraint; 
and there is an ex- 
quisite charm about 
them as they lan- 
guidly lounge on their 
silken couches, or 
glide about from 
room to room in long 
flowing robes, and 
elipshod shup-shups. 
Well has the illus- 
trious bard  pour- 


perfect in its gratitude, or satisfied with ite longings, 
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SPRIGS FOB OURTAINS IN NETTING AND DABNING. 


we can, however, assure them that the following pro- 


cess deserves their 
particular attention. 
Most colours are 
really improved by 
it, especially red, 
purple, orange, blue, 
olive, puce, &o. The 
more delicate greens 
are not improved ; 
neither are they in- 
jured. This is like- 
wise the case with 
lavender. If the silk 
is to be washed in a 
dress, the ecams of 
the skirt do not re- 
quire to be ripped 
apart, though it must 
be removed from the 
band at the waist and 
the lining taken from 
the bottom. Trim- 
mings or furniture, 
where there are deep 
folds, the bottom of 
which is very difficult 
to reach, should be 
undone 60 fs to re- 
main flat. A black 
silk dress, without 
being previously 
washed, may be re- 
freshed by being 
soaked, during 
twenty-four hours, 
in cold, soft clear 
water: clearness in 
the water being indis- 
pensable. If dirty, 
the black dress may 
be previously washed. 
When very old and 
rusty, a pint of gin 
or whiskey should be 
mixed with each gal- 
lon of water. This 
addition is an im- 
under 

circumstances, 
par the silk be 
previously washed or 
not. After the soak- 
ing, the dress should 


trayed the varied 
obarms of the Eastern houris:— 


“Many and beautiful lay those around, 
Like flowers of different hue, and clime, and root, 
In some exotic garden sometimes found, 
Witk cost, and care, and warmth, induced to shoot.” 
Considering their limited education, it is delightful 
to listen to the melodious tone of their voices, as they 
speak with remarkable purity the harmonious Turkish 
language. Notwithstanding their lack of learning, there 
have been some among the ladies known for their 
poetical productions; such as Leyla and Fitnett Ha- 
aums, justly celebrated for their exquisite beauty. 


WOMAN. 
How little does he know of the blessed purpose of this 
eet and fairest bounty of creation—the consummation 
of his Maker’s providence to man—whuvse circum- 
stances of easy fortune have never required the exer- 
cice, in his behalf, of its sweet influences. How ignorant 
is he of the noble attributes of woman, whose pros- 
perous career of life has inclined him to regard her 
rather as the partner of his pleasures, than as the 
ministering angel of mitigation to his pains, or, more 
properly, as the kind enchantress whose magic powers 
can transform his sorrows into joys! How incompetent 
is he to estimate her hidden worth, who has never 
brought its truth to the stern ordeal of adversity, and 
found the severity of the test has only purified it from 
the levity that may have obscured its brightness! How 
imperfect his appreciation of thia, 
“ Heaven's last, best gift to man,” 

who owns to no solitude it has enlivened; no desola- 
tion it has cheered; no misery it bas comforted; no 
disappointment it has allayed! And yet there be many 
who have never known, and who would even depre- 
cate this soft dependence—many whose stolid man- 
hood, confident in its own rude resources, and 
engrossed with cares that admit not woman's alle- 
viating participation, live, and toil, and die without 
this delightful experience ; attendant not on worldly 
pleasures, or worldly advantages, but on those 
exigences which develop the feminine capabilities; on 


unti) the tear that mingled with his own, as, hand in 
hand, he and his companion 


“Through Eden took their solitary way,” 


first awakened him to the consciousness of sympathy, 
and gave to hope, as yet inert, where certainty was 
bliss, ite birth and action? Think you that, had the 
alternative of return, alone, and unattended by this 
sweet solace of his exile, been proffered him, he would 
have hesitated in his choice between the world love's 
new creations had animated, and csentiment had 
peopled, and the garden, whose materialities, whilst 
they gratified his senses, had condemned his sensibilities 
and his affections to uncongenial and unrequited ex- 
ercises ? 

In no respect, it may be averred, were these engaging 
realities, the signs and wonders of the glorious heavens 
—the Fauna and the Flora of teeming earth—which 
the poet tells us had failed to charm him, though given 
for his use, and designed for his enjoyment, inferior to 
those substantial objects of man’s pursuit, which, 
whilst they excite avarice, pamper pride, stimulate 
ambition, or beguile scieace, are so inconsistent with 
women’s geutler endowment, that in their advance- 
ment we require not her aid; and in their accomplish- 
ment she assumes no merit. But, with the discomfiture 
of the last, as with the insufficiency of the first, her 
gentle reign begins, and her lovely charities, no longer 
passive, bring succour to deserted, as, of old, they 
brought communion to solitary, man. Then it is 
she comes, led by affection, with piety by her side, 
and all the sister virtuesin her train; where smiling 
patience, meek humility, and modest aspiration show 
pre-eminent, to comfort and discourage disconcerted 
and desponding man. Then it is that her angel office 
becomes effective, and pious acts bespeak her heavenly 
purpose, a8, bowing, not yielding to the storm, she 
shelters with an egia of better temper than that of 
boasted Pailas -the shield of proof from love's own 
armoury — the prostrate victim, and points him to some 
peaceful haven, where her awakened energies, combin- 
ing with his own, may open a mine of less deceitful 
and corrupting wealth, and her example incline to 
paths-of purer pleasure.—. B. B. 


be hung up to drain dry without being wrung. The 
mode of washing eflk is this:—The article should 
be laid upon a clean smooth table. A flanne) should 
be well soaped, being made just wet with lukewarm 
water, and the surface of the silk rubbed one way, being 
careful that this rubbing is quite even. When the dirt 
has fisappeared, the soap must be washed off with 8 
sponge and plenty of cold water, of which the sponge 
must be made to imbibe as much as possible, when the 
washing is done. As soon as one side is finished, the 
other must be washed precisely in the same manner. 
Let it be understood that not more of either surface 
must be done atatime than can be spread perfectly 
flat upon the table, and the hand can conveniently 
reach; likewise, the soap must be quite sponged off 
one portion before the soapy flannel is applied to 
another portion. The treatment of silks, after they 
have been thus washed, will be described hereafter. 
Satin ribbons, both white aud coloured, and even satin 
dresses, may be cleansed with good effect by this 
process, which is likewise very effective in renovating 
all kinds of silk ribbons and trimmings. Silks, whether 
dressed or not, that may have been washed, should 
alwaye be dried in the shade, on a linen horse, and 
ajone. If black or dark blue, they will be improved if, 
when dry, they are placed on a table,and weil sponged 
with gin or whiskey, and again dried. Either of these 
spirits alone, laid on with a sponge, will remove, with- 
out washing, the dirt and grease from a black stock or 
eilk handkerchief of the same colour, which will be so 
renovated by the application as to appear almost new. 
To Keep FLrowers For DISTILLATION.—It is said 
that common salt applied to flowers will preserve them. 
with nearly all their characteristic odour, for several 
years. Thus roses amd aromatic plants may be pre- 
served to any time most convenient for distillation, or 
may be imported for that purpose. The process of 
salting roses is to take one pound of the leaves or any 
other vegetable substance, one pound of eailt, and rub 
them together a few minutes. The frietion of the ealt 
forces out the juice of the flower, and the whole is re- 
duced to an aromatic paste, which is put away in eo 
cool place until wanted. When distilled, the pacte ‘s 
placed in a retort with twice its weight of water. 
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gestive functions by resorting to daily active exercise, 
HOUSENOLD RECEIPTS. and friction over the region of the stomach and bowels. VARIETIES. 
GENERAL AND DOMESTIC, This is a rational plan when the pain originates in in- ORIGINAL AND SELECT 


PEARS IN Beanpy.—Take fine, rich, juicy, but not 
very ripe pears; set them over a gentle fire and sim- 
ner them until they will yield to the pressure of your 
inger, then put them into cold water; pare them with 
the greatest care, so that not a single defect may re- 
main; make a eyrup of three-quarters of a pound of 
white sugar for each pound of fruit; and a cup of 
water to each pound of sugar; when the syrup is clear 
and boiling hot, put in the pears, boil them gently 
until they are done through and clear, and the syrup 
in rich ; now take them with a skimmer into glass jars; 
voil the syrup thick, then mix with it a gill of white 
brandy to each pint; pour it over the fruit; and, 
when cold, put paper and a close-fitting cover over. 


To REMOVE Spots oF GREASE FROM PRINTED 
Booxs.—The spot should be moistened witha camel-hair 
pencil dipped in rectified spirits of turpentine; when 
it is dry, moisten it with a little spirits of wine, which 
will effectually remove any stain the turpentine may 
have left. 

ParInt.—To get rid of the smell of oil paint, plunge 
a handful of hay into a pail full of water, and let it 
stand in the room newly painted. 


CUCUMBER VINEGAR.—Steep about an ounce of 
cucumber in every pint of common vinegar; let it soak 
fourteen days, and then strain it. Capsicum vinegar 
may be made in the same way; also onion, caper, 
chilli, and horseradish vinegar. 


To Canpy Frurr —After peaches, plums, citrons, 
or quinces have been preserved, take the fruit from the 
syrup; drain it ona sieve; to a pound of loaf-sugar 
put half a teacup of water; when it is dissolved set if 
over @ moderate fire; when boiling hot put in the 
fruit; stir it continually until the sugar is candied 
about it; then take it upon a sieve, and dry it in a 
warm oven, or before a fire; repeat this two or tbree 
times if you wish. 


To Destroy SLvucs.—Slugs are very voracious, and 
their ravages often do considerable damage, not only 
to the kitchen garden, but to the flower-beds, also. If, 
now and then, a few slices of turnip be put about the 
beds, on a summer or autumnal evening, the slugs will 
congregate thereon, and may be destroyed. 


To VaRNisH CARDWORK.—Before varnishing card- 
work it must receive two or three coats of size to pre- 
vent the absorption of the varnish and any injury to 
the design. The size may be made by dissolving a 
tittle isingiass in hot water, or by boiling some parch- 
ment-cuttings until dissolved. In either case the solu- 
tion must be strained through a piece of clean muslin, 
and, for very nice purposes, should be clarified with a 
little white of egg. A small, clean brush, called by 
painters a ‘‘ sash tool,” is the best for applying the size 
as well as the varnish. A light, delicate touch must 
be adopted, especially for the first coat, lest the ink or 
colours be started or smothered. 


To Krrep GREEN VEGETABLES.—Green vegetables 
must be kept on damp stones, covered over with a 
damp cloth. Beet-root, parsnip, carrots, and potatoes, 
are best kept in dry sand during the winter. Never 
wash them till they are wanted for use. Onions should 
be tied up in bunches, and hung up. Take and bury 
parsley in a jar during the winter, or dry it, by hang- 
ing it up in a warm room, 


Sea Sickness. — Camphorated spirit, sal volatile, 
and Hoffman’s ether, a few drops of each, mixed ina 
emall quantity of water, or upon a small lump of sugar, 
fave frequently afforded more relief than all the 
various remedies extolled for this unpleasant sensa- 
tion. 

ToOTHACHE.—In a fit of the toothache, we would 
advise the patient immediately to take some active 
aperient, which will operate speedily, as one of the 
following pills :—Take of compound extract of colocynth, 
compound rhubarb pill, of each, half a drachm; 
calomel, twelve grains; oil of carraway, five drops, 
syrup, sufficient to form the whole into a mass. Divide 
it into fifteen pills. At the same time take the follow- 
ing draught :—Take of compound infusion of senna, 
one ounce and a-half; cinnamon water, two drachms; 
manna, one drachm ; Epsom salts, one or two drachms, 
ormore. Mix. Assist the operation of this pill and 
draught by sipping frequently a little warm slop. 
£o soon as the bowels are freely opened, the patient 
usually experiences much relief ; and, after this, one of 
the best plans of treatment that can be adopted is, to 
preserve a regular state of the bowels by attention to 
diet and the occasional use of the following pill :— 
Take of socotrine aloes, thirty-six or forty grains; rub 
it well with thirteen grains of gum mastic; and add 
compound extract of gentian, and compound galbanum 
pill, of each, twenty-four grains; oi] of aniseed, a 
-wJicient quantity to make twenty pills. At the same 


to improve the condition of the | 


ternal irritation, and is certainly the most successful 
means of curing the affection, when it admits of cure, 
and when it does not, of lessening its frequency and 
severity. If the pain appear to be of a rheumatic 
character, four grains of compound ipecacuanha powder 
may be taken, twice or thrice a day, and the parts 
fomented with a decoction of poppy-heads and camo- 
mile flowers, or rubbed with a stimulating embrocation, 
such as the following :—Take of water of ammonia, or of 
spirits of hartshorn, one ounce; olive oil, two ounces. 
Shake them together until they unite. A blister be- 
hind the ears will sometimes be of great service. 


To ‘MAKE LAVENDER WATER. — Best English 
lavender, four drachms; oil of cloves, half a drachm; 
musk, five grains; best spirits of wine, six ounces; 
water, one ounce. Mix the oil of lavender with a little 
spirit first, then add the other ingredients, and let it 
stand, being kept well corked for at least two months 
before it is used, shaking it frequently. 


To PRESERVE LEMONS.—Take some fine lemons, 
pare the yellow rind off very thin, cut out a piece of 
the rind at the blossom end, and remove the pulps and 
pips. Now rub the lemons well all over with fine salt, 
and lay them in cold water, where they should remain 
for five or six days, totally immersed. Then boil them 
in new salt and water twenty minutes. Next prepare 
a syrup of one pound of loaf sugar to one quart of 
water, well skimmed; into this put the lemons, and 
boil five or six minutes each for four days successively ; 
then place them in a jar, and let them stand for six 
weeks, — being particular that they are completely 
covered with syrup. Afterthe specified time, make a 
thick fine clear syrup of the best refined sugar and water, 
put the lemons in it, and boil them gently ten minutes; 
set them aside, and after twenty hours boil them 
again at short intervals until they look plump and 
clear. Then lay theminto jars or glasses, and pour 
the syrup over them cold; cover them with brandy 
paper, and tie bladder and leather over all.— 
Robinson. 

LEMON DvuMPLINGS.— With ten ounces of fine bread 
crumbs mix one large table-spoonful of flour, half a 
pound of finely chopped beef-suet, the grated rinds of 
two small lemons, four ounces of pounded sugar, three 
large eggs beaten and strained, and last of all the juice 
of the two lemons, also stra:ved. Divide the mixture 
into four dumplings, tie them in well-floured cloths, 
and let them boil an hour. 


To Frx Penci, Drawincs.—Dissolve pale resin in 
spirits of wine; lay the pencil drawing on its face 
upon a sheet of clean paper, and brush the back 
of the drawing with the solution. This pene- 
trates through the paper in a few minutes, and 
as the spirit evaporates the resin is deposited as 
a varnish on the drawing. This has the advantage 
of not cockling the paper, which aqueous solu- 
tions will do; and as the brush only passes over the 
back of the drawing, none of the pencil marks are in 
any degree removed. This process will not answer 
with drawings on card, or any other substance too 
thick to be penetrated by the solution. In this case a 
weak solution of isinglass may be placed in a shallow 
dish, the drawing being passed through it, so as to wet 
every part without touching it with a brush. 


GRAVY FOR A ROAST FowL.—Boil the neck of the 
fowl, after having cut it small, in half a pint of water, 
with a seasoning spice and herbs; let it stew very 
softly for an hour and a half. When the bird is just 
ready for the table, take the gravy from the dripning- 
pan and drain it off the fat; strain the liquid from the 
neck into it, mixing them smoothly ; pass the gravy 
again through the strainer, heat it, add seasoning if 
necessary, and send to table hot. 


SADDLE OF LAMB, RusstIAN FasnHion.—Roast a 
small saddle of lamb, keeping it pale; having had it 
covered with paper, take ten good-sized boiled potatoes, 
mash them with about two ounces of butter, a tea- 
epoonful of salt, a quarter of a teaspoonful of pepper, 
a tablespoonful of chopped parsley, and a little grated 
nutmeg; mix all well together with a fork, adding half 
a gill of milk and one egg; when cold, roll them into 
along shape the size of plover’s eggs, egg and bread 
crumbs twice and fry light-coloured; dress the saddle, 
surround it with potatoes, make a sauce of melted 
butter and maitre d’hotel butter, put in it, and 
pour it round, and serve. All joints of lamb can be 
dressed thus. 


To COMMUNICATE ROUGHNESS TO WINE.—A rough- 
ness or astringency is readily communicated to wine 
by the cautious use of kino, catechu, or rhatany. 


ERUPTIONS ON THE Face.—For eruptions on the 
face, the best remedy is camphor spirit dabbed on the 
spot after washing, or twice or thrice in the day; or 
the following lotion used every morning after wash- 
ing :—Sublimate Lotion.—Sublimate of mercury two 
graing: s)mond emulsion, half a pint. Mix. 


In the treatment of nervous cases, he is the best 
physician who is the most ingenious inspirer of hope. 


Gtory.—Glory is well enough for a rich man, but 
it is of very little consequence to a poor man with a 
large family. 

A Suarp Resuke.—The Rev. Mr. Whitefield was 
once accused by one of his hearers, of wandering in 
his discourse ; to which he replied, “if you will 
ramble like a lost sheep, I must ramble after you.” 


A vERY poetic editor says that stars are sparks of 
fire, stricken out of chaos by the hoof of the winged 
horse of time in his journey to eternity. 


THISTLES, though noxious things in themselves, are 
usually signs of an excellent ground whereon they 
grow; so bashfulness, though it be a weakness and 
betrayer of the mind, is yet generally an argument of 
a soul ingenuously and virtuously inclined. 


AFFECTATION.—The affected of every country nearly 
resemble each other. Paltry affectation, strained al- 
lusions, and disgusting finery are easily attained by 
those who choose to wear them; they are but too fre- 
quently the badges of ignorance or stupidity, when- 
ever it would endeavour to please. 


INTEGRITY.—The term integrity can only be applied 
to those persons who, accustomed te practise every 
part of social pustice, are conscientiously accurate in all 
their dealings, faithful to every trust, tenacious cf 
every promise, disdaining to dissemble or prevaricate, 
and who would regard every act of injustice as a 
meanness to which they would scorn to stoop. 


DISAGREEABLE Men.—There are some men who 
are disagreeable to themselves, and consequently dis- 
agreeable to everyone else. They cast a shadow of 
gloom and discontent wherever they go: and, when- 
ever a little ray of the true light of suavity illumines 
their countenances they are so suddenly lifted out of 
their true sphere, and everything is so strange to 
them, they seem to seek again that state which shall 
cast the wonted shade over themselves and others. 
They are continually seeking to fathom the depths of 
the cherished privacies of others; continually uttering 
scandal, and never speaking of their neighbours excep* 
in terms of disrespect. They have harsh voices. 
Music, to them, is a strange commingling of Babel 
sounds. Poetry, even the sublimest, they regard as 
nonsense. They sometimes do us favours, but only 
that they may, at some future day, when we least 
expect it, remind us of the obligation we owe them. 
They are continually conjuring up words which they 
know, when uttered, will offend us: and also tell us 
that we are liable, from our present appearances, to 
be taken down immediately with the emall-pox, cho- 
lera, diptheria, or typhotd fever. ; 


HEAD-DRESSES.—I would desire the fair sex to con- 
sider how impossible it is for them to add anything 
that can be ornamental to what is already the master- 
piece of nature. The head has the most beautiful ap- 
pearance, as well as the highest station, in a human 
figure. Nature has laid out all her art in beautifying 
the face: she has touched it with vermilion, planted 
in it a double row of ivory, made it the seat of smiles 
and blushes, lighted it up and enlivened it with the 
brightness of the eyes, hung it on each side with 
curious organs of sense, given it airs and graces that 
cannot be described, and surrounded it with such a 
flowing shade of hair as gets all its beauties in the 
most agreeable light; in short, she seems to have de- 
signed the head as the cupola to the most glorious of 
her works; and when we load it with such a pile of 
supernumerary ornaments we destroy the symmetry 
of the human figure, and foolishly contrive to call off 
the eye from great and real beauties to childish gew- 
gaws, ribbons, and bone-lace.— Addison, 


TruTH.—How beautiful is Truth! In this world, 
where there is so much falsehood and deceit, whereby 
hearts are estranged, and recriminations, assaults, and 
crimes engendered, how beautiful are the true thought, 
word, and deed. Like the sun smiling out amid the 
angry storm—like the bright stars shining through the 
heavy night-c'nud—like friend clasping the hand of 
friend—like rapht rebutting wrong—like the lance of 
virtue ringing on the shield of vice—like heaven upon 
earth, and God in man, is Truth! Precious and price- 
less. Dearer than smile of friend, love of parent, or 
pomp, orfame. Truth is all. By this we know the 
nature and value of things. Falsehood is a craven, a 
dastard. Truth is bold, noble, and God-given, beyond 
every other attribute of the human soul. 


A TREE Hewn By BULLETs.—‘“‘ Most people,” says 
the Richmon# Enquirer, ‘‘ have doubted the literal ac- 
curacy of the despatch concerning the battle of Spott- 
sylvania, which alleged that trees were cut down under 
the concentrated fire of minie balls. We doubted the 
literal fact ourselves, and would doubt it still but for 
the indisputable testimony of Dr. Charles Macgill, an 


BOW BELLS. 


eye-witness of the battle. The tree stood in the rear 
of our breast-works, at a point upon which at one 
time the most murderous musketry fire that ever was 
heard of was directed. The tree fell inside our works, 
and injured several of our men. After the battle, Dr. 
Macgill measured the trunk, and found it twenty-two 
tnches through, and sixty-one inches in circumference, 
actually hacked through by the awful avalanche of 
bullets packing against it. The foliage of the tree was 
trimmed away as effectually as though an army of 
locusts had ewarmed in ite branches. A grasshopper 
could not have lived through the pelting of that leaden 
storm; and but for the fact that our troops were 
protected by breast-works, they would have been 
swept away to a man.” 


FEEDING THE Sick.—Sad mistakes are made by 
hundreds of well-meaning people in their method of 
administering nourishment to invalids. It is the cus- 
tom to keep the delicacies intended to tempt their 
appetites constantly within their reach. The result is 
that instead of feeling any desire for the jellies, broths, 
&c., thus obtruded upon their notice, the sight of 
them creates loathing and disgust. Sick people should 
never be haunted with food in this way. Even per- 
sons in health would lose their relish for choice dishes 
if condemned to live in a larder surrounded night and 
day with all the dainties of the season. If you have 
anything rare and delicious for your patient, surprise 
him with it. A pleasant surprise is a good tonic, and 
you may excite his palate by springing a refreshing 
rarity upon him unexpectedly. Never hand a sick 
man a pile of eatables, telling him you expect him to 
devour the whole of it. Feed him on the infinitesimal 
plan, with fairy morsels; and as soon as he has taken 
what he requires, remove the remainder. In visiting 
six rooms how often one finds bowls of arrow-root and 
sago, dabs of jelly, cups of beef tea, fragments of dry 
toast, slices of oranges, and the like, mixed in among 
black draughts, boxes of pills, plasters, leeches, aud 
other abominations of the “healing art.” No wonder 
the pale and languid inmates have no appetite. 


“THE GLORIES oF WaR.”—Let imagination run 
over the history of those weak and bleeding thousands 
of men who, at their country’s call, have marched 
forth to slaughter; let it go to the weary couch where no 
hand is present to wipe the clammy brow, or admi- 
nister comfort and relief by its touch ; let it follow the 
surgeon through his terrible duties; let it behold the 
manly form shrunk to the bone and huddled into the 
earth ; let it go to the unhappy fireside of the widow 
and the fatherless, and note, if it can, the bitter drops 
that gush from their lonely and broken hearts, and its 
material will be at hand for making up a just view of 
the “ glories of war.” It is by merging the individual 
identity of the thousands that form the ‘fiery mass of 
living valour” into one common totality of humanity, 
and thus considering it, that we forget individual cuf- 
fering, and forgetting those that nobly die or suffer 
more than death, shout with the victors and crown 
the conqueror with the wreath of glory. Let us bring 
the matter home. When a dead friend, led by the 
hand of disease, is descending the road humanity must 
travel, with what assiduity does affection watch a-ound 
the pillow of suffering! How hushed the chamber of 
distress, how soft the tread, how gentle the voice, how 
kindly the sympathy! How love delights to visit the 
grave when all is over, and plant upon it the flowers 
of remembrance! But in that great field of death— 
red since Abel lay in his blood—worth, and nobleness, 
and beauty go down in multitudes to their last home, 
torn end shattered by deadly missiles, their memories 
lost in the recollection of the victor’s success, their 
names forgotten, eave at the onee happy fireside of 
home. Borne faint and bleeding from the spot where 
they fell, some hard couch, the best at hand, receives 
them, where through feverish hours they toss away 
their little remaining life, and welcome death comes to 
close the scene. Such fs the contrast. 


THE SToNEs OF THE TEMPLE.—The marble stones 
which composed Solomon’s Temple were said to be 
forty cubits long, twelve thick, and eight high. Sup- 
posing a cubit to be eighicen inches, which is the 
lowest estimate, they would be sixty feet long, eighteen 
feet thick, and twelve fect high. And supposing a 
cubic foot of marble to weigh 3,707 ounees, one of 
tliese stones weighed 2,752,038 pounds and 12 ounces. 
And supposing one man to be able to raise 200 pounds, 
it would require 13,760 men to raise one of these, and 
also a little boy who could raise 88 pounds and 
12 ounces. And supposing one man to require a 
square yard to stand upon, it would require 2 acres, 3 
roods, 11 perches, and 12 yards for them to stand upon 
while raising it, besides a place for the little boy to 
stand. What floats must have been necessary to carry 
them across the sea to Joppa? And what kind of 
teams as well as waggons, do you suppose they had to 
carry these stones from Joppa to Jerusalem, which 
was about 30 miles, and a mountainous country ? 
And what skill was neceseary to square and drese those 
immense etones, so that wien they were brought to- 
gether, they fiited so exactly that they had the appear- 
ance of being one solid stone 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 
WIPTY AND HUMOROUS. 


Or all the dust thrown in men’s eyes, gold dust is the 
most blinding. 


REFLECTION BY AN OLD Lapy.— What awful gor- 
mandizers these cage birds must be! Why I'm told 
that at every mouthful they take a peck of seeda. 


Av a Goop Rmpance Too.—A love-sick young 
geniiinan, who has taken very much of late to writing 
sonnets, has just hung himself with one of hie own 
lines. 


An Englishman and a Yankee were disputing, when 
the former sneeringly remarked :—* Fortunately the 
Americans could go no farther than the Pacific shore.” 
The Yankees cratched his prolific brain for an instant, 
and thus replied :—‘t Why, good gracious! they are 
already levelling the Rocky Mountains and carting the 
dirt out West. I had a letter last week from my cousin 
who ie living 200 miles west of the Pacific shore, on 
made land !” 


Can ANnyBovy ANSWER ?—The old lady who is 
always tormenting us with questions impossible to 
answer, wants to know whether the soldicrs in the 
middle ages were postmen as well, since they carried 
the mail? Also, whether the olden times were termed 
the “dark” ages, because there was such a prepon- 
derance of (k) uights at that time ? 


WANTED.—The lid of a box on the ear. The handle 
of the cup of affliction. The cow that gave the milk of 
loving kindness. A leaf of the balm of consolation. A 
few hairs from the tale of woe. 


Mr. Doss, on being asked if he had ever seen the 
Bridge of Sighs, replied :—* Yes, I have been travel- 
ling on it ever since I was married.” 


A FEDERAL newspaper eays that a man walked forty 
miles to claim exemption from the draft, on the ground 
of inability to endure long marches and tae hardship 
of camp life! 


A OADE TO THE STEAM FIRE-INGINE 
Grate Ingine! you have eradikated fire machines 
Worked by human mussel—Grate ingine, you 
Skwirt on tops of houses where the flames 
Entrude, and you immediately ekstinguish. 

Grate Ingine! 


Stupendoowus steam pump. Yousuck. You 

Draw up, and you skwirt water on the ragivg 

And devowring elament commonly kuone as 

Fire, and you sucsead in kwenching the aforesade. 
Stupendoowus Steam Pump! 


Mitey destroyer of ignited kombustibuls! when you 

Get to a sistern, you run your suction in, 

Your Enjinear puts on adishonal stecm, 

And you proceed forthwith to darken dewn enlightened 


matter. 
Mitey destroyer of ignited kombustibuls! 


Grand ecksterminator of blaseing material! 
Must fee] proud because you have plenty 
Of water on hand, and don't use 
Spirituous Hckers. You don't work much, 
Bekause you have nothing to do. 

Grand ecksterminator of blaseing material! 


You 


TO UNDERSTAND THE CURRENCY QursTion.—Open 
your window at one end of the room and your door at 
another on a stormy day, and your knowledge will be 
complete. 


A MAN down in Connecticut, after the passing of the 
Conscription Act, got married to evade the draft. He 
now says, if he can get a divorce he will enlist, as, ifhe 
must fight, he would rather do so for his country. This 
fellow bas evidently made a@ mistake matrimonially.— 
American Paper. 


“Wry don’t you mount a clean collar, Brown? I 
mount one three times a day.”——“* Yes,” replied Brown 
to the swaggering Jones, ‘** but every one’s mother isn’t 
a@ washerwoman !”—Jones looked indignant, and cut 
Brown's acquaintance. 


~ A CERTAIN editor gives his opinion in a recent 
number of his journal in the following terms:—‘\ A 
talkative woman 1s one of the most agreeable com- 
panions in the world—the very soul of society. We 
like to hear a sprightly woman talk so fast and so in- 
cessantly that you cannot get in a word edgeways. It 
frees you from embarrassment, promotes sociability, and 
gives you heart to slip in a soft saying or two, when- 
ever such a thing is possible ; whereas silence is a@ bore 
not to be endured, breeding awkward embarrassments 
and restraints. Give us a woman who knows how to 
talk.” All mankind are not of this gentleman's taste. 
We know a few who are very averse to being talked to 


death even by a pretty woman. 


Lasour.—Preparing for an illumination. 


Way is a lover like a knocker? —Because he is bound 
to a door (adore.) 


Fla earth is exocccdingly dirty, but the sea is very 
tidy. 

“I'm losing flesh,” as the buteher said when he &» 
a thief robbing his cart. 


A rouno thief, who was charged with picking 
pockets, demurred at the indictment, eaying that he 
had never picked pockets, but had always taken them 
just as they came. 


“MARnirp couples resemble a pair of scars,” cays 
Sidney Smith, “ so joined that they cannot be sepa- 
rated, often moving in opposite directions, yet always 
punishing any ane who comes between them.” 


A MATTER-OF-FACT man, in describing a parade of 
a coloured regiment, said that when they came to a 
“right dress” with the whites of their eyes all turned 
out, it looked IMke a long chalk mark.—American 
Paper. 

“An,” eaid a father to hie son Wiliam, “ hearty 
breakfasts kill one half of the world, and tremendous 
suppers the other half."—“ I suppose,” retorted 
William, “that the true livers are only they who die 
of hunger.” 


A yacnT lying off New York a few weeks since, 
had its colours flying at half-mast. On inquiring the 
cause of mourning it was ascertained that the captain 
was dead—drunk. 


A Lavy, who was suffering under a slight indispo- 
sition, told her husband that it was with the greatest 
difficulty she could breathe, and the effort distressed 
her exccedingly. wouldn't try, my dear, soothingly 
responded the husband. 


AN apothecary assertedin a large company, “that al! 
bitter things were hot.”"—‘ No,” replied a physician, 
‘‘a bitter cold day is an exception.” 


A QUAKER onve hearing a person tell how much he 
felt for another, who was suffering and necded his 
assistance, drily asked him, ‘** Friend, hast thou felt in 
thy pocket for bin?” 


A WRITER in epeaking of one of the musical profes- 
sore, describes kim as “ throwing his chest forward, aud 
drawing back his head while singing, as if trying to 
dodge a well-aimed brick-bat.” This may be said to 
be more forcibJe than classic. 


Grecn Pastors.—It is a remarkable fact thet, al- 
though common sheep delight in verdant ficlds, reli- 
gious flocks ere not anxious for green pastora. 


THERE ia many 8 élip between the cup and the lip ; 
but there are many more elips after the cup has beer 
drained by the lipe. 


Cats.—There are two kinds of cats—one of nine 
lives, the other of nine tails. The former always fall: 
upon her feet, the latter upon other's backs. 


To ail letters soliciting his “subscription” to any- 
thing, Lord Erskine had a regular form of reply—* Siz, 
I feel] much honoured by your application, and beg to 
subscribe (here the reader had to turn over leaf) niy- 
eelf your very obedient servant,” &c. 


A NEGRO, at the point of death, was told by his 
minister that he must forgive a certain darkey, agnins! 
whom he seemcd to entertain very bitter feelings. — 
“Yes, sah,” he replicd, “if I dics, [forgive dat nigger; 
but if I gite well dat nigger must take care.” 


A RemMark.—How absurd to talk of a cataract se 
being falling water, when it is invariably a mouutin’ 
(mountain) torrent. 


Honour AMONG THIEVES.—Singular that the merrics: 
of our feathered songsters, though always a robia, never 
thinks of uttering false notes. 


THE following burst of eloquence was delivered be- 
fore a justice in Pennsylvania:—‘ Your honour 
high on the adorable seat of justice, like the Asiatic 
reex of Gibraltar, while the eternal rock of merc:, 
‘ike the candaverous of the valley, flows meandering 
your feet.” 


WE have ever found that blacksmiths are, more or 
less, given to vice. Carpentera, fur the most part. 
speak plainly, but they wil! chisel when they can get e 
chance. Not unfrequently they are bores, and ofter 
annoy one with their old saws. 


A RENOWNED New-York clergyman lately preached 
rather a long sermon from the text, “ Thou art weighec 
in the balance, and found wanting.” After the con- 
gregation bad listened about an hour, some began to 
get weary and went out ; others soon followed, greatly 
to the annoyance of the minister. Another person 
started, whereupon the parson stopped in his sermon, 
and said :—‘ That is right. gentlemen ; as fast as you 

weighed, pass out.” He continued his sermon .. 
some length after that, but no one disturbed lim lea: - 
ing. 


NEW AND ORIGINAL MUSIC. 


Che 


BY E. L. GLASCOCK (MRS. HENRY ARNOLD). 
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